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PREFATORY NOTE. 



Author of the following 
ges, while claiming the 
ivilege accorded to writers 
ition, ia, at the same time, 
bat upon a subject ao grave 
as that which runs through the story, 
there is no license to depart from either 
tanith or charity. There has been no care- 
less disregard of either, but an honest 
purpose of guarding the precious heritage 
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of our Church from the trifling of friends 
or the blind zeal of enemies. 

Deeply conscious that the result res- 
ponds but feebly to the heartiness and 
sincerity of the endeavour to be useful 
as well as entertaining, the writer would, 
therefore, be held free from all charge 
of extravagance in statement, or over- 
colouring of the truth in dealing with the 
subject of the book. 

The events of five-and-twenty years ago, 
when the Church of England was con- 
vulsed with agitations which seemed to be 
upheaving her very foimdations, have 
passed into semi-oblivion with our elders, 
while the younger portion of the present 
generation have little knowledge of them. 
They who passed through these agitations 
will, it is believed, find little, if anything, 
in these pages to charge with unfairness 
or exaggeration, even in spirit. They 
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who require justification for any thing 
set forth under the guise of fiction, may 
be abundantly satisfied by reference to 
documents of the period, easily acces- 
sible* 

What account the Church of Rome 
made of these trials of our Church, her 
expectations from them, and her activity 
in causing and aggravating them, may be 
seen in her own view of them, in the 
collections made by her writers of the 
facts and experiences of the conversions 
which then swept into her ranks in rapid 
succession, hundreds of the clergy and 
laity of the Church of England. Even on 
the Continent these results of her sleepless 
activity were spread abroad exultingly 
in such popular Tracts as that of Jules 
Goudon, ** Les r^centes conversions de 
VAngleterreJ*^ and the previous Opuscule, 
by the same hand, entitled : " Conversion 
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oj one hwndred and fifty English ministers. ^^* 
No one can read these accounts and 
feel that the imagination has overwrought 
any thing in this story, either by em- . 
bellishing facts, or revelling in improba- 
bilities ; nor will it be pretended that the 
events of the last twenty years have been 
such as in any wise to diminish in that 
system of colossal arrogance and invasion, 
whose seat is beyond the mountains, the 
perpetual menace of its Sempeb Badem. 

* Sagnier and Bray, Paris, 1851. 



CHAPTER I. 

BOMB. 8TH DECEMBEE, 1864. 

" But thoa, of temples old, or altars new 
Standest alone — witb nothing like to tbee — 
Worthieat of God, the holy and the true." 



AS sunset and in Rome; 
le vigil of that memorable 
ij which inaugurated a new 
na of religious belief for 
ides of Christendom. 
Every belfry and spire in the Eternal 
City was heralding in its own tones the 
anticipated ceremonials of that great to- 
morrow. 
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The short December day had been 
brilliant, and its sunset hours were sur- 
passingly glorious, even for Rome. The 
peculiar violet hue with which one be- 
comes so familiar there, was tinting the 
surrounding hills of the city making of 
them a girdle of half -mourning. 

The quaintly gabled roofs, and almost 
grotesque architecture of ancient palaces 
and modem dwelling-houses had taken 
to themselves so rich and warm a 
colouring, that even their deformities 
were gilded, and it was difficult to 
believe that their glowing tints were but 
a reflection of the gorgeous simset sky, 
and not the tone and colour of the fabric 
itself. 

One spectator, at least, was utterly 
absorbed in the contemplation of the 
beauty, and held by the wonderful fasci- 
nation of the scene. He was an Anglo- 
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Saxon of the very fairest type of his 
land and race. 

His bright and intellectual face was 
bathed in the soft, reflected radiance, and 
as he involuntarily uncovered his head, 
the light encircled it in a sort of halo, 
softly, yet clearly, defining a brow and 
features of no ordinary character. 

He was young, scarcely five-and-twenty, 
and seemed even younger — for his face 
was beardless, and as smooth as a young 
girrs, although not in the least effemi- 
nate, or weak in its beauty. He was tall, 
and his muscular development had not 
been sacrificed to the mere cultivation of 
brain and intellect. 

He stood upon that well-known parapet 
of the modern Pincian, contemplating 
the wide panoramic view, which embraces 
the valley of the Tiber with St. Peter's 
clearly defined in the distance, where it 
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purple haze which was settling on the 
surrounding plain. 

But it was not its architectural perfec- 
tions, its monumental grandeur, nor its 
faultless proportions which held him spell- 
bound. These must come slowly, and of 
familiar study; the mind grows to such 
appreciation by degrees and reverent 
attention. 

It was an inspiration quite independent 
of the material perfections of the stupen- 
dous fane which filled the young man's 
soul, and thriUed through every fibre of 
his frame. 

He tried to realize the spell which had 
been thrown over him, and gazed fixedly 
upon the vast monument of Christian 
faith, which he knew had arisen. Phoenix- 
like, from the ashes of martyrs, whose 
blood had flowed in Nero's groves, thus 
hallowed in perpetual memory. 
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How impossible lie found it to believe 
he was not now dreaming, as in other 
days, the vividness of dreamland seemed 
like a bright reality ! 

His absorption was so intense, th^-t he 
was happily undisturbed by the very 
discordant and uncelestial clanging of 
the multitudinous iron tongues in hun- 
dreds of towers and gables, while his 
attention was as little diverted by the 
endless processions of priests and monks, 
which passed beneath him in the lively 
and noisy Piazza del Popolo. 

The contemplation of the distant Basi- 
lica so deadened his senses to aU other 
sounds, that the sweet peals from its far 
off towers came clearly to his qtdckened 
ears, as if they only broke the silence of 
the scene. 

As he heaved a long drawn sigh of 
satisfaction, almost of relief, a soft hand 
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was gently laid upon his shoulder, and 
he was addressed in a low musical voice 
in his own vernacular. 

" Surely this is our Brother Gregory, 
of the Augustine brotherhood !" and with- 
out waiting to be assured, the speaker 
grasped the hand of the younger man, 
when, for the first time a shade passed 
over the Englishman's brow. 

" I answer to your address, my father, 
unworthy though I be to bear, by asso- 
ciation, so saintly a name. I need not 
ask if that be the tomb of the blessed St. 
Peter." 

" Ay I ay I you would have to search 
another world for aught that could be 
mistaken for that matchless monument. 
But it looks like a toy from here, and 
you cannot dream of its wondrous beauty 
and faultless proportions at this great 
distance. You will be overwhelmed upon 
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a nearer view. I have observed your 
emotion, even at this imperfect study." 

"It is not the material structure, 
father, which has thus greatly moved 
me. Yet I long to be within the sacred 
walls, and stand beneath that unrivalled 
dome." 

" Ah, my son, I envy you, or any one, 
who first comes under such a spell. But 
I have reserved a stiU more rare and 
blessed privilege for you, and rejoice to 
have met you so opportunely. I have 
secured, with some difficulty, it is true, 
a place in the august Chamber to-morrow, 
where our Blessed and Immaculate Lady 
will receive all that the awakened church 
can offer in atonement for the neglect 
and dishonour of centuries. You shall 
witness the ceremony which re-instates 
the Queen of Heaven upon her long 
usurped throne !" 
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The young man's eye flashed with de- 
light, and his cheek glowed. Despite the 
traditional stolidity of the Anglo-Saxon 
blood, he ardently seized the hand of the 
Italian, and carried it to his lips. 

" Night and day I have travelled," he 
exclaimed, " just to breathe the atmos- 
phere of Rome to-morrow ! How can I 
find words to thank you, father, for this 
most precious privilege, for which I am 
but too unworthy." 

" I need no thanks, my son I" and with 
a kindly smile he linked his arm within 
that of his young companion ; and as the 
short Roman twilight was rapidly deepen- 
ing into night, they turned away. 

" You are a stranger to this climate, 
and must not risk exposure to the danger- 
ous influences of this hour and this place, 
among the most unwholesome in Rome. 
See yonder graceful villa of the Borghese, 
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all but uninhabitable at certain seasons, 
from miasmdtic poisons. You must not 
tarry here another minute, for look ! the 
mists are rising. Of course you will 
share such hospitality as the fraternity 
can offer at this moment, when the re- 
sources of Rome are taxed to their utmost 
to entertain the vast crowds which are 
streaming in at every gate. You are free 
for three days to familiarize yourself with 
the religious monuments of the city, for 
which you wiU have every facility. The 
Holy Father will receive you as appointed, 
and may God strengthen your faith, my 
son, and redouble your zeal for the cause 
to which you are devoted. Three nights 
hence, I will receive you in council and 
complete your instructions.'* 

They parted an hour later. All sunset 
glory had faded from the western sky, 
and the heavy atmosphere of a Roman 
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night, so little wintry in its peculiar 
sultriness hung over the city. 

The inspiration which had kindled the 
young Englishman's heart on the Pincian 
parapet, died out with the radiance re- 
flected upon his features. Was it the 
result of that hour's interview ? or, was 
the high strung nature experiencing, even 
amid these grand surroundings, the power 
of the mind in its anticipations to out- 
strip the most glorious realities I 

But he had that bright morrow in re- 
serve, and he asked himself by what 
gracious consideration he was permitted 
thus to take part in a scene which 
angels should witness, and at which 
archangels, be actors I 



CHAPTER II. 

THE OEDEE OP BANT* AGOSTINO B GESD. 

HE august occasion which had 
attracted the faithful la hun- 
dreds and thousands from all 
ds had already become an 
I of history. 
The Eternal City had meanwhile been 
converted into one vast hostelry, with a 
confusion of tongues that almost rivalled 
the noisy discord at Babel's plain, when 
the curse of Heaven fell upon the 
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towering monument of man's unbelief. 
During the three days which followed, 
the overwhelming erowd had betaken 
itself to pleasures, researches into anti- 
quity, coquetting with art, mingled with 
pious investigations of subterraneous 
chapels and buried altars of doubtful 
origin. 

The dazzling splendour of ecclesiastical 
pomp still startled the simple cam- 
pagnard, whose scanty hoard had been 
devoted to the costs of a pilgrimage to 
St. Peter's at this auspicious season, 
which furnished privileged shrines where 
fervent Ave Marias brought a special 
blessing, if not some vaguely defined in- 
dulgence. 

But each hour of the third day saw the 
crowd diminish and counted fewer of the 
gorgeous retinues, as cardinals and 
bishops, princes and ambassadors, priests 
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and laymen withdrew from the city to 
recross their own frontiers. 

Among those who tarried, more than 
a few would have smiled scornfully 
had they been told that in a narrow 
street, within an obscure house, a secret 
council would be held, which in results 
might fairly vie with the practical issues 
of what was then supposed to be the 
master-stroke of Roman invention and 
Papal effrontery. 

Still more would they have been dis- 
posed to mocking incredulity had they 
entered the humble, almost squalid house, 
and mounted to the cold and cheerless 
upper room where a ievt men of various 
ages and different nationalities were 
seated on either side of a long table, 
covered with green baize, but bare of all 
furniture except the simplest writing 
materials. 
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The uncurtained windows were of thick 
ground glass, serving at once to admit 
light and hide from those within the 
room the uninviting view of a square 
unpaved court; while no curious spec- 
tator, had he by miracle almost found 
himself within that Court, could have 
detected more than the flickering light 
which penetrated the dull glass. 

A stone hurled by a strong hand, from 
the well-secured entrance gate, might have 
hit the Vatican and St. Peter's, yet no 
sounds of the city, scarcely the half- 
hourly chimes, found entrance into the 
closely built council chamber. 

The room itself was sparsely furnished. 
A large crucifix of fair workmanship was 
suspended upon the further wall and 
beneath it Was a simple uncushioned 
prie-dieu. 

These, with the chair and table already 

VOL. I. 
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described, comprised the furniture of the 
cheerless place. 

At the head of the table was seated 
the Italian whom we met on the Pincian 
hill, and whose remarkable countenance 
we are not likely to forget. 

Of the twelve others gathered around 
the table, six upon either side, one only 
is young; two or three are not beyond 
middle age; while the remainder are 
venerable in years and appearance. 

Upon the right hand of the president 
we recognize the young Englishman. It 
would not be easy to forget that face and 
head, or to confound their owner with 
the Celts and Latins with whom he is 
now; grouped. 

Yet we behold no more the enthusiast 
whom we so lately saw abandoned to the 
charm of the first hour in Rome. There 
is now no sunset glow or warmth upon 
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his brow and cheek ; no reflected light in 
the calm, clear eye. 

The face is pale and the lips compressed, 
and without touching his hand we are 
sure of its icy chill, and can almost detect 
a suppressed tremor of inward agitation. 
But he is outwardly composed and col- 
lected, and whatever be the purpose which 
has brought him to this council, we are 
sure he will abide by it. 

The hours passed rapidly in the organi- 
zation of the Fraternity, to be devoted to " 
St. Augustine and under special Jesuiti- 
cal protection ; in the discussion of work 
of which we shall know more in its fruits 
hereafter; in the forming of plans and 
sub-committees, and in the reading 
of deciphered reports and letters 
which gave amazing significance to 
certain things as yet apparently too 
trivial to have engaged the attention 

c 2 
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of the ecclesiastical and civil rule in 
England. 

Then came the administration of the 
oath of allegiance, taken by each man 
separately, and with a solemnity that 
proved the reality of his faith, and the 
full conciousness of the dread responsi- 
bility imposed. 

A solemn Utany was immediately 
chanted, in which the special protection of 
the meek and unaggressive Saint Augustine 
was invoked, and the devoted brotherhood, 
commended to the guidance and watchful 
care of the " Ever blessed and Immaculate 
Mother of God," were bidden to go forth 
in that august name which was linked to 
that of the human patron of their secret 
Order. 

Then, declaring the routine-business 
finished and ready to dismiss the strangely 
dedicated group, the Italian rose, and throw- 
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ing off the cold and passionless demeanour 
he had maintained up to this moment, he 
gathered up in a few rapi^ phrases the 
results of their session. This done, he 
paused for an instant, while his eye 
kindled and his tall form erected itself. 

" And now," he broke forth, " now, 
my brethren, my sons, the time has come 
for action, cautious and ,systematic, but 
vigorous action. The harvest is white 
and pleading for labourers. Hitherto the 
scattered, individual efforts we have been 
able to put forth have been greatly blessed. 
The record of ten years work, as we have 
just reviewed it, might well inspire less 
sanguine hearts. Yet we do not, cannot, 
know the whole ; for statistics but feebly 
teU the story of such an influence as we 
have started. Think, if you can, of the 
countless stars, which within that same 
period of ten years have emerged from 
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the depths of invisible space to shine with 
growing and eternal brilliance upon our 
world 1 So have we called out of dark- 
ness lights of all magnitudes that were 
abiding in obscurity, to make of them 
bright beacons for others, as well as the 
trophies of our holy truth. To reckon the 
leaders only is a cheering task ; scholars 
and divines like Manning and Newman, 
Wilberforce and Faber, whose loss to the 
Establishment they abandoned, has never 
been fuUy appreciated in the so-caUed 
Church of England, and can only be 
measured by the importance of their gain 
to Catholicism. Consider, if possible, the 
train which followed these and other 
leaders ; men of little and men of great 
repute, borne on by the resistless tide 
towards us, wherever Anglo-Saxon blood 
is found or the English language spoken. 
" Turn then to the mightiest Eepublic of 
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this age and time; that travailing giai^t 
of the West, and listen while I read the 
testimony of one of its pseudo bishops. 
* One great obstacle/ he says, * in the 
success of our Western frontier work is 
the presence of Romanism,* — ^for so our 
enemies describe the prerogatives and 
mission of our Holy Church, — * wherever 
we go,' — ^it is still the Protestant bishop 
speaking, — * the Romish priest with his 
chapel and altar service is ahead of us, 
the land has been widely ploughed and 
the seed broad cast, &c., &c.' An in- 
discreet admission, but reveahng a fact 
which none of us will deny. 

" The Irish, as some of us well know, 
are ever loyal to the Holy Father and the 
Catholic Church, and it is rare indeed to 
see them yield to the pressure of Pro- 
testant influence. These faithful children 
of the church emigrate in vast numbers 
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to this land of infinite resources, and thus 
hundreds of devout Catholics are landed 
every week upon those western shores, 
carrying their pure religion and their altar 
service to all quarters of that wide empire 
of freedom. With such effective ecclesias- 
sical machinery as is now ordinarily sent 
out with these faithful Celtic emigrants, 
the future of the western hemisphere is 
certain to be ours, and it needs no pro- 
phet's eye and voice to predict that before 
many years the Catholic faith will be the 
religion of the Republic, now scarcely 
eighty years old and established upon a 
puritanism as hard and unyielding as the 
Bock of Plymouth itself. We can there- 
fore afford to let the ground lie half 
fallow there, and leave these crowding 
messengers from the Old World to scatter 
the precious seed, while heaven's benign- 
est influence is sent to fructify the soil. 
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" It is not long since a so-called bishop 
of that land* laid down his tinselled mitre 
and asked us to receive him, contented to 
walk henceforth in humble and unnoticed 
paths, guided in the way of truth by 
our blessed Church, rather than rest in 
the false position of worldly dignity and 
influence of a presxmied episcopate. And 
let our piercing faith discern the long 
train of his destined followers, chief 
pastors and lesser clergy in all sections 
of the States, eminent leaders and centres 
of influence, with humbler servants of an 
altar whose sacrifices yield no comfort to 
the out-crying spirit; distinguished lay- 
men finding neither consistency nor satis- 
fa<5tion in their cold, uninspiring articles 
of belief, patched and self -authorized ; 
students of theology with aspirations f or- 

* Levi Silliman Ives, of North Carolina, U.S. A.; 
deposed October, 1853. 
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bidden and questions unanswered ; honour- 
able women not a few, with depth of 
tender religious emotions suppressed and 
chilled; pious maidens and conscientious 
mothers, all, all pressing forward in 
anxious quest of truth for mind and heart. 
These are daily sweUing in numbers and 
preparing bur triumph by their moral and 
intellectual convictions, and more ready 
than they themselves suspect to bring 
their hearts, their service, their treasures 
of learning, wit, wealth and devotion into 
our ranks. 

" And what is Protestantism gaining 
from us by its violent crusade? No- 
thing, I answer, which does not 
strengthen us by its very insignificance. 
Here or there some misguided or infatuated 
member is lost to us, as in the healthiest 
cluster there may be a grape blighted by 
some malign outward influence. The 
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loud rejoicings of our enemy over the 
defection only proclaims .the rarity of such 
a fall, and its only importance is the loss 
of the unhappy soul. But, naturally, 
brethren, you ask if the vast results I 
have pictured on the other side, may justly 
be regarded as the legitimate fruit of our 
labours from which we may gather 
encouragement for renewed efforts; if it 
be, really, the beginning of a move- 
ment which is to lead aU men to 
the true fold and the One Good 
Shepherd. 

« 

" Unquestionably it has pleased the Lord 
of the harvest to bless immensely our faith- 
ful endeavours, directed as they have been 
by a sagacious view of the times, with 
the timely direction of the current of 
popular thought and feeling. But the 
work of conquest, I repeat, is only in its 
infancy. The same wisdom is necessary 
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in watching these outward signs, seizing 
the encouragements they offer, and adapt- 
ing our machinery and labour to them, 
while advancing firmly, and securing each 
step of our advance. 

" The times upon which we have fallen 
are propitious. It is our great oppor- 
tunity. The temper of the age is restless. 
We must understand and minister to its 
cravings. An awakened spirit of inquiry 
it is, which, in its demands, has its grave 
as well as its frivolous side. Both may be 
made to serve our ends. 

" The faith which asks a secure lodge- 
ment against the assaults of scientific 
scepticism must be answered by the com- 
pact theory and indestructible truth of the 
Church, urged with a wisdom and skill of 
argument familiar to her in dealing with 
sensitive prejudice, while she has more 
than enough wherewith to engage and 
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fascinate the novelty-seeking and thought- 
less crowd. 

" The elaborate and persuasive resources 
of her ritual, the exuberance of her sym- 
bolism and power of scenic appeal to the 
religious emotions are her legitimate 
weapons here. The religious nature is 
not different out of our fold than in it. 
We are to remember this truth and use 
it in our great mission, while the Church 
of England is blind to its power, and has 
thus but half a hold upon the devotional 
nature, and but half uses even its own 
ritual. 

" If I may for one instant wander with 
you in thought from our specific work, it 
will be briefly to note that the new spirit 
of which I have spoken is not discerned 
in that one land alone. We have entered 
upon an era of religious agitation, of which 
I will not venture to predict the length 
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or foretell the issues. Its sources are 
deep and its embrace wide, the interests 
involved so tremendous,- and the elements 
naturally called into play so various and 
active, that but for our immovable faith 
in the eternal foundations of the Church 
and her unchangeable destinies, we might 
well tremble for the Holy Ark in the 
tempests that will be raised. Italy, 
Prance, Germany, has each its own 
dangers and struggles to encounter, and 
in each will the Church have her peculiar 
trial and conflict. Thus will her faith, 
hOT strength, and her endurance be 
tested as never before. InfideUty, heresy, 
political ambition, wordliness, boldness 
in her enemies, cowardice and lukewarm- 
ness in her friends, with all these she will 
have to wrestle. 

" But the faith that has the prophetic 
sensitiveness to detect these dangers afar 
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off, has not less, but more, the indwell- 
ing power to rise to the measure of the 
necessities, to erect itself in strength and 
confidence; and this is why the Church 
has good need to be argus-eyed and to 
realize in every part * if one member suffer 
all the body suffers with it.' It is because 
we do not doubt her triumph that we 
dare forecaste her trials. These lands, 
traditionally Catholic and faithful, will be 
saved, though they pass through cleansing 
fires. For them we have no fears, nor 
are they our special care. But, brethren 
beloved, there is one land of which we 
cannot thus speak ; one service which can- 
not wait nor lie idly upon our hands," — 
and the orator turned, as if involimtarily, 
to the young man on his right, fixing 
his eyes keenly upon him, — " and to that 
mission are we here solemnly sworn. 
Heaven and earth will witness to our 
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zeal. Life and death will coimt as no- 
thing in this new and great crusade. 
Earthly honours and worldly rank are to 
be despised, even the guerdon of royal 
diadem grows pale and shrivels into in- 
significance beside that glorious crown, 
reserved for those valiant soldiers of the 
cross who bear off the trophies in this 
warfare, which is to recover the long lost 
jewel of priceless worth, and restore it 
to the crown of the Holy Father. What 
joy, even on earth, but what glory 
hereafter for those who return victorious 
from this crusade I For them the crown, 
for they have borne the cross I It is thus 
we leave the ninety and nine safe in the 
enclosing fold, and in the wUdemess seek 
the one lost wanderer. There are angels 
to rejoice as the lost is found ! There are 
saints and martyrs to break forth in the 
glad alleluia of welcome and rapture! 
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Whose heart does not leap with yearning 
desire ? What spirit does not kindle at 
such a privileged task ? 

" England ! proud England ! restive in 
thy rebellion and chafing in thy captivity, 
thy ransom is at hand, and fond hearts 
environ thee with prayers for thy redemp- 
tion. Thy Church shall again be free from 
taints of heresy and scepticism, once 
more to be engrafted upon the parent 
stock from which a licentious monarch 
and his profligate minions have broken it. 
Thy grand and glorious old Cathedrals, 
now prostituted and profaned, shall be 
cleansed from all defilement and restored 
to their rightful owners, and echo anew 
with the anthems of old, and time-honoured 
hymns. Sweet invocations to the Virgin 
Mother, litanies of saints and martyrs 

well-nigh forgotten in the land they 

» 
honoured, shall yet ascend from pious 
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hearts, and a ricli and satisfying ritual 
rise upon the ruins of a meagre and mean- 
ingless liturgy, which is but a hollow echo 
of its own garbled relics of primitive in- 
spiration. 

" Brethren, there shall again be an altar 
and a priesthood in England, whose 
Church thus restored, shall go forth in 
her strength and wordly might, and Uke 
the Queen of the East in rich and goodly 
raiment, be found on the King's right 
hand!" 

A profound sUence followed this pro- 
phetic outburst, and was broken finally 
by a deep sigh which relieved the over- 
charged heart of the young Augustine. 

A moment later the Superior sat down, 
calm and composed, and but for the 
diamond-like flash in his eye and a burn- 
ing spot on one pale olive cheek, he gave 
no indication of the smouldering fire 
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whicli so lately liad burst forth, and his 
musical voice was low and gentle, as he 
continued, 

" All this, my brothers, seems a result 
quite disproportioned to these our 
slender means. Is it not very like feed- 
ing the multitude with the scanty stock 
of loaves and fishes ? But can we 
forget that it is God who gives the 
increase, and blesses the tiny seed, so 
that it becomes a great tree, sheltering 
the birds in its branches. He may yet 
permit us to gather unimagined fragments^ 
and repose in the shade of a mighty tree 
whose life was once enfolded in a micro- 
scopic germ. It is for us to work, and 
walk onward in faith, never to be faint or 
weary in well-doing, leaving results to 
Him. 

" But did I not hear some one speak of 
conscience ?" he asked gently, as the word 
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reached his ear in the course of the half- 
smothered debate which followed his 
address. " You, my son ?" turning to 
the Englishman. " And what is the rule 
of conscience, my son? Has not Holy 
Church defined that for us? Is there 
any law which may not be subjected to 
the supreme requirement of His service 
to which we are as an Order sworn ? 
The means, whatever they be, are hal- 
lowed by so blessed an end as saving 
souls, advancing the cause of the Holy 
Church and reclaiming the lost dominion 
of the Holy Sovereign Pontiff. In this 
surely we are agreed ?" 

One unanimous assent was given. 

"Again, another of you doubts the 
suflBciency of our numbers, and fears it to 
be unequal to the stupendous work we 
have undertaken. God knows the work 
is vast and the issues mighty, but let us 
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remember that Christ himself chose but 
twelve poor unlettered men, to whom He 
committed all the mysteries of the gospel 
and work of His new, strange ministry, 
and one of them was a Judas !" he glanced 
carelessly toward the youngest of his 
twelve associates, the only one who had 
ventured to suggest there might be a 
conflict between conscience and obedience 
to any prescription of the order. 

The young man met the glance, and 
his cheek blanched. In an instant he was 
upright, and turned toward his Superior a 
face upon which the most acute suffering 
was stamped, overspread by an expression 
of exquisite resignation. His voice 
quivered as he said, 

"Father, you have no faith in me; 
you liken me to Judas. But do with me 
as you will ; ask what proofs you need ; 
only doubt not my loyalty. Have I not 
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sworn that most terrible oath of fidelity ? 

Prove me, try me as you wiU. If your 

condemnation be merited, even unto death, 

I am ready to be offered. If it be a life 

of sacrifice and trial, I am none the less 

obedient." 

" My son," blandly interrupted the 

Italian, " Satan is trying you, though 

you know it not. Thrice blessed, indeed, 

if you stand that test. We have faith 

in you, else we should not have declared 

these mysteries to you. You are destined 

to a glorious work, but it as to be achieved 

only at a costly sacrifice. Your post is 

second to none, if it be estimated at the 

value of its possible results." 

A gesture of the hand dismissed the 
wondering eleven, and the Superior was 
alone with his spiritual son. 

" There is no receding now ; you have 
voluntarily and with vows and solemn 
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prayers put your hand to the plough, and 
can only by perjury and blackest infidelity 
now turn back. But we read no such 
purpose in your heart, nor do I doubt for 
one moment your final triumph over foes 
within and enemies without. Young man, 
you are a chosen vessel; angels might 
covet your allotted task. See to it then, 
son of my heart, see to it that your 
armour be tightly buckled and cover you 
entirely. Look straight at your tempta- 
tions. Pride of birth and station to be 
humbled, or rather, hallowed and made 
an instrument of advancing your work. 
There is, too, a yearning for this world's 
knowledge, which must be cast aside as 
you seek to penetrate the hidden oracles 
of your sacred calling. Even human loves 
and friendships become subordinate, and 
to be put from you when they cannot be 
made subservient to the one absorbing. 
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overpowering, and all engrossing desire 
which henceforth replaces all that is 
earthly and carnal. This is to be under- 
stood literally^ you perceive; not the 
figurative throwing off the encumbering 
weight. We are well aware that a 
woman's love has found place in your 
bosom; but so long as that does not 
interfere with this literal devotion to your 
task, it is not necessarily against the 
accomplishment of your mission, and, 
under certain circumstances, might indeed 
help you to advance ; for wealth and posi- 
tion when thus consecrated, become in- 
struments of great power and utility." 

The young man winced, but was silent, 
and after an almost imperceptible pause, 
Foligno continued more earnestly and 
warmly. 

" Go back to England then, my son, 
with renewed zeal in behalf of the cause 
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with wHch yo'u are now irrevocably 
identified. To-morrow you will kneel with 
the other members of the Order before 
the Holy Father, and have his parti- 
cular benediction. From his own blessed 
hands, with a privileged few, you will 
receive the subhmest of mysteries, and 
thus, as it were with a threefold anoint- 
i^Rj yo^ '^U go forth as an apostle of 
old, with your commission branded deep 
into your heart of hearts, where no man 
reads it, and no woman can erase it. Go 
then, like the great apostle, who came to 
this fair Eome in its imperial pride, and 
laid down his life for the privilege of 
preaching the truth to an idolatrous 
people. Your martyrdom, my son, may 
not be of that sort and colour, but there 
may be a slow and refined torture of the 
spirit, a daily crucifixion there must be 
of the flesh and the lusts thereof, perhaps 
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even a struggle with that vague emotion 
which just now you called conscience ! 
But blessed above all the spiritual sons 
of the saint in whose name you go forth, 
will you eternally be, if you reach the 
goal we have set before you; if your 
hand be destined thus to snatch brand 
after brand from the withering, consum- 
ing flames." 

There was but a silent movement of 
acquiescence, as the Englishman knelt in 
meek submission before the half -inspired 
Italian. 

" Be it unto me, even as thou wilt,'* he 
groaned, almost inaudibly. His higher 
manhood, however, promptly asserting 
itself, he bowed in lowly reverence as he 
cried, 

" Bless me ! bless me ! even me, my 
father !" 

The venerable hands were pressed upon 
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his head in fervent benediction ; but ere 
the words of blessing ceased, he had 
fallen prostrate and insensible before the 
astonished Superior. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE OBDEB IN EEVIEW. 



FEW days later, in that same 
upper room two men were 
seated beside the same table, 
eply absorbed in conversation, 
rhicb they paused occasionally 
for silent examination or comparison of 
letters, papers, and documents, all written 
in characters and language incomprehen- 
sible to the ordinary reader, but very intel- 
ligible to the studious pair who held the 
kev to the mysterious cipher. 
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A copper brazier was heaped with ashes 
and paper still smouldering, the evidence 
of their destructive task, and the odour 
so peculiar to scorching manuscript per- 
vaded the close apartment, and added 
to the depressing influence of a room 
where the atmosphere never seemed fresh, 
and where sunshine never entered. 

The elder of these two men we quickly 
recognize as the Superior of the Order we 
lately saw in council in the same dusky 
room. But now we behold him mechani- 
cal in manner and cool in speech, of which 
he becomes each moment more chary ; for 
his whole thought seems given to the 
task before him, which is the detail of 
business, sufficiently difficult and impor- 
tant to call forth the man's keen adminis- 
trative talent, though not of a kind to 
awaken the overlaid enthusiasm of his 
nature, which like the white ashes of 
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the furnace, holds latent fire in re- 
serve. 

We observe his physical organization 
more closely now than when he sat in 
council, for his features are in rigid 
repose, and there is no artificial flush 
upon his sunken cheek. We remark that 
he is considerably past the meridian of 
life, though his hair is still abundant and 
quite black, while there is scarcely a 
silver thread in the magnificent beard 
which reaches to his breast. His small 
white hands, which seem never to have 
touched defilement of any kind, are thin, 
without being wasted, and every vein can 
be traced upon them. His cheeks are 
pale and hollow, while the expression of 
consuming thought and concentrated 
purpose marks him as a man devoting 
every energy to some exhausting pursuit. 

His companion might have been chosen 
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as a foil, so unlike is he to the other. 
The first, of noble presence and com- 
manding stature, the other, short, cor- 
pulent and clumsy in hand and limb. 
The sharp, clear glance of the one is 
met by the dull heavy stare of his com- 
panion, whose eyes are as lustreless as 
those of a fish, while they have an un- 
comfortable fashion of first looking away, 
and then stealthily glancing back as if 
to do their office by strategy. The eyes 
are set in a round and ruddy face, while 
there is nothing cheery nor what we call 
jolly in the broad and expansive features. 
We have already listened to the musical 
tones of one voice, which finds no 
responsive note in the grating quality of 
that which answers, and which agrees 
so well with the hard, laconic, and 
equivocal form of speech in which it is 
imiformly heard. 
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Each man knows the other, and trusts 
him only because each comprehends that 
the mind and work of the other are the 
complement of his own in the joint busi- 
ness which occupies their thoughts and 
energies. At the same time one man is 
master, and the other servant. One is an 
enthusiast, or rather would be, if the 
stem discipline of the Order, to which he 
has been subjected for nearly the third of 
a century, did not demand the surrender 
of every form of life and emotion; his 
earthly horizon having been too long 
bounded by the objects to which he had 
submitted every faculty of body and 
soul. 

The aims of the other are less easily 
defined. He is crafty, with a love of 
intrigue, and a fondness for mystery and 
dissimulation which he follows for their 
own sake; for he is not moved by any 
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special inducement of personal ambition, 
being physicaUy indolent and preferring, 
to indulge his ease in secret councils, 
scheming and discussing, rather than to 
shew his faith in weary pilgrimages or in 
a ministry requiring much action. 

By nature he is a detective; for his 
apparent slowness of observation disarms 
all suspicion, while in reality nothing 
escapes his eye or ear. He sees without 
looking, and hears without listening. In 
the midst, too, of a group variously 
engaged in conversation while himself 
talking or seemingly absorbed in a book, 
he wiU gather enough of each discussion 
going on around him, to give a satisfactory 
review of all. His material wants are 
plainly well cared for, and he is no an- 
chorite; his couch is not too hard for 
comfort, nor his food unpalatable. 

He is a priest and minister at an ap- 
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pointed altar ; he has never violated any 
of his vows nor neglected any of his 
ecclesiastical obligations, and in his 
hands, scarcely less than in those of his 
more attractive companion, are vast stakes 
held. 

The men, in fact, in their different 
functions and specific work, are in league 
with a powerful combination devised to 
carry social discord and spread spiritual 
disorder in a peaceful realm and unsuspect- 
ing Church. 

We see these men in deep consultation 
as our chapter opens. 

In spite of double doors deadened with 
cloth, the thick walls, and the general 
isolation of the room, they did not trust 
themselves to speak in the language of 
their land, nor much above a whisper in 
the foreign tongue in which they were 
proficient. 
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They, beyond most men, knew that 
walls have ears, and that unseen mes- 
sengers are in the air. Thus, while they 
softly discussed matters of the gravest 
moment, they continued their work of 
examination and rearrangement. Certain 
papers were marked in cipher and put on 
file ; letters were signed and laid aside to 
be forwarded to their destination, and 
occasionally a crumpled mass was thrown 
upon the ashes, reviving for an instant 
the cheerful flame. Then came intervals 
of perfect silence, one of which was broken 
by the measured words of the cautious 
Catelli. 

" You are sure then, Foligno, of your 
patrician protege .^" 

" Sure as of myself. I would stake 
my life upon his loyalty ; though it is at 
no little cost that the assurance has been 
gained. His fine spirit travailed in bitter 
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agony, before it quite yielded. But there 
is a tenacity of resolve in his heart which 
will never relax, when once fixed. I 
can only liken it to a woman's stead- 
fastness of devotion; nothing now will 
weaken it, I am sure. Yet how strange 
that in aU England's breadth, there are 
but two upon whose fidelity, even unto 
death, we can count." 

" Who beside this noble young friar ?" 

" The oft tried and veteran Felix, as 
true as steel, as unflinching as Time him- 
self." 

" Cold blooded as frogs, the whole race. 
I only wonder that you found two. The 
other ten ?" 

"There is one Scotch Catholic of 
hereditary faith ; four Irishmen ; the rest 
of Italian and German extraction." 

Catelli sneered, " Their speech be- 
trayeth them, these modern Peters." 
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"Nay! we have taken care of that. 
Should there be the slightest foreign 
accent detected, their continental educa- 
tion and long residence abroad will explain 
it satisfactorily. But I ask, if it would 
not be difficult for them to offend more 
thoroughly their own standard of pro- 
nunciation than many of the local in- 
cumbents, with their hard, broad 
dialects, and yet no one doubts their 
orthodoxy. 

" I have perfect faith in the thorough 
fitness of every one of our devoted twelve, 
but upon none have I built stronger 
hopes than upon the youngest. His 
social position is of the very highest 
importance to us. Nothing less than 
royal blood runs in his veins, and if he 
play his cards as directed, he will win a 
briUiant game for the cause. 

" I have watched the struggle in his 
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soul from the very beginning, and my 
anxieties have followed its fluctuations. 
I have never until now felt quite sure 
that certain scruples of conscience would 
not after aU rob us of him. But he is 
at last safe, and I am convinced that he 
will never recede after his assurances to 
me here three nights ago, when the pro- 
longed conflict culminated in a storm of 
contending feeling that well-nigh killed 
him. He fell at my feet in a paroxysm 
of the heart, that made me tremble for 
his life, and only to-day I had to send 
him off by ship to England, hoping that 
a few weeks at sea may restore his nervous 
system so frightfully shocked. 

" I represented to him, the fearful 
consequences to himself, if he had died 
in the attack, and he shudderingly ad- 
mitted it to have been a merciful interposi- 
tion of Providence. If he live to get 
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to England, and recover his health, he 
wiU wield a formidable weapon there 
for us." 

" He must be rather a womanish 
specimen to swoon and coUapse at ques- 
tions of conscience," rejoined Catelli. 

" Not in the least ; or rather, if woman- 
ish, it is in a high and exquisite develope- 
ment of woman's nature, which is often 
found in men of the strongest mould. 
Intellectually he is a giant, and his 
strength is both in kind and measure, 
fully equal to the great trust com- 
mitted to him, delicate and weighty as 
it is." 

" But he is thinking of marriage ?" 

" Oh I that is not under consideration 
just now. If marriage would facilitate his 
work, he will marry, and thereby add 
large estates to the Church. If the lady 
is refractory and resists his influence, he 
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is prepared to renounce her hand, with 
the same spirit of sacrifice which he 
has hitherto manifested toward other 
things." 

" It would be a pity to have such a 
fortune diverted by those same scruples 
of conscience." 

" There is very strong hope of rescuing 
both the lady and her princely possessions ; 
for the immense estate, in default of male 
heirs, goes to the favoured damsel, who is 
still very young. But time is speed- 
ing, Catelli, and the consideration of 
all these interests, renders it import- 
ant for me to return speedily to Eng- 
land, and make the most of oppor- 
tunities which are occurring daily. In- 
deed, the hour of sleepless vigilance has 
arrived, and * watch, watch,' is the 
word. 

" As for you, you know the machinery, 
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and you will direct it with a skilful hand 
both in Rome and elsewhere, as may be 
necessary. Another thing; we must ap- 
parently check this zeal of proselytism; 
or at least, it must be managed more 
quietly. 

" These sensational conversions do 
us no good, while they excite alarm 
and provoke troublesome and incon- 
venient controversy much to be avoided. 
The leaven must now be thoroughly 
diffused, and the whole mass will shortly 
foment. The work is ah-eady taking 
grand proportions. It is no longer a 
work of simple addition, which we may 
tell up every year, but has become a 
problem of geometrical progression ! Our 
duty at this moment is to stimulate 
the appetite, and when this becomes 
sharpened, to have means at hand for 
satisfying it." 
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" Well reasoned ! brother of Foligno, 
They of the Vatican should make you 
a bishop," said Catelli, with another 
sneer. 

" Never I never I Would you have me 
stunted and crippled in my work ? Have 
you lived so long and observed so much, 
brother mine, and not made note, that it 
kills a man spiritually and mentally to 
invest him with crook and mitre ? These 
cannot make him more than priest, and 
often make him less than man. I have 
seen too much of the weakness which 
seems to come with the episcopate, to seek 
to endanger my strength and freedom by 
coveting the high office. 

" There must needs be bishops, like a 
good many other functions — but at this 
day, the best of them are very poor copies 
of the apostolic model. There must of 
necessity be episcopal hands to ordain, 
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confirm, sit in counsel and form a college 
of cardinals, but in every practical aspect 
they are obstructionists, and merely fur- 
nish figures for scenic display. 

" If I had never lived in Borne, perhaps, 
and formed my judgment from afar upon 
the theory of the episcopate, there might 
have been in me the ambition to be 
enrolled with the favoured heirarchs. But 
here we see too much; all eyes are 
blinded in this place by the glitter of 
the pontifical crown, which is in store for 
one single head I 

" I eat daily of the tree of knowledge in 
this garden of Eden, and I sincerely 
thank Heaven that the high and holy 
trust committed to me drives all personal 
ambition from my heart, so fully absorbed 
with other things." 

" There is nothing very cheering from 
France," added Catelli, after a moment's 
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silence, in whicli lie seemed rather awed 
at his companion's outbreak. 

" I believe not ; but I am not in a 
position to be thoroughly informed. I do 
not suffer my eyes or thoughts to be 
diverted from England. There, blessed 
be Heaven, I perceive the coming dawn, 
obscured, it is true, in mist and cloud, 
but surely coming — and telling every 
hoping, waiting heart that ' the night 
is far spent, and the day is at hand.' 
This morning twilight may not be short 
— the dawn may come slowly, and even 
after the Sun of Eighteousness arise, these 
foul mists of earth may again hide the 
bright orb — yet it will finally pierce and 
scatter them all, until in resistless splen- 
dour it rides in the cloudless effulgence 
of noonday glory. God grant me length 
aoid number of days to see the vision 
accomplished, or, if that may not be, to 
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give me the assurance that the same faith 
inspires some ardent, hoping, working 
disciple of Holy Church, upon whom 
my mantle may fall when I am taken 
hence. 

"Methinks such a faith, even before 
these eyes are closed for ever, will fill 
the heart of the ardent yoimg Anglican, 
whom you justly call my * patrician 
protdg^.' " 

CateUi yawned, evidently wearied 
of the theme, and made no reply. 
His enthusiasm was not kindled, neither 
was his faith of a kind to follow this 
impassioned prophecy and lengthened 
vision. 

And thus we leave Rome for the land 
of this anxious solicitude, and for the 
present take leave of the secret Order of 
Sant' Agostino e Qesii, to meet perchance 
hereafter the young apostle, who for 
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better or worse, had irrevocably linked 
his destiny with this mission of ecclesias- 
tical invasion. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

DANBSHUEST. 

The stately homes of England 
How beautiful they stand. 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees. 
O'er all the peaceful land." 

HEMANS. 




EETSFOED is a pleasant town 
to contemplate from the brow 
of the hill, which rises like a 
beautiful background to a fair 
picture. It is in all respects a pic- 
turesque town, nestling in a sunny vale, 
with here and there the ruined fragments 
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of castellated wall and hoary keep. A 
pious monaroli is believed to have laid the 
foundation stone of the ancient church, 
which nothing but the ivy seems to hold 
together, and keep from crumbling into 
dust. Schools, too, whose origin is more 
remote than the dim traditions of the 
" oldest inhabitant " claim a similar foun- 
der, whose royal seal appears to have been 
put upon all that spoke of religion and 
learning in the place. 

High upon the very crest of the hill 
which backs the romantic town, and pro- 
tects it from the wintry blasts, like a 
forgotten outpost of other days, stand 
the feudal towers and battlemented ter- 
races of Daneshurst Castle. 

Grim and black the old turrets rise 
above the luxuriance of the wooded park, 
which stretches far down to the town, 
with which it never seems to mingle. 
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The storms of centuries have raged in 
pitiless fury around that unsheltered seat, 
which like a grizzly octogenarian, dis- 
daining the foppery of youth, seems to 
stand aloof in its hoary age, asking none of 
the adornments or protections with which 
the less enduring structures of the day 
are made to resist the sweeping blasts or 
the drifting snows. 

The walls are thickly looped-holed, and 
had it entered into the fancy of the peace- 
loving old Baron to amuse himself in his 
day with shelling the defenceless town 
beneath, he had but to polish up the 
old guns which had been staring at it for 
generations through the embrasures of the 
wall, rusting away in stiffening uncon- 
sciousness of their destructive power. 

Gloomy and desolate, however, as the 
place appeared when viewed from Berts- 
ford or the adjacent vales, no one ever 
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experienced any shock when entering the 
ancient park, or upon ascending to the 
habitable part of the castle. 

No one presumed to doubt the high 
antiquity of the structure ; nor had there 
ever been question raised of the claims 
to ancient date of the tower and ivy-draped 
gateway, with its portcullis and moat. 

These bore indisputable marks of having 
been constructed in those days when the 
lordly Normans spared neither money nor 
material in masonry ; when the high walls 
and well-filled moats enclosed a small 
kingdom, with vassals and retainers quite 
ready and able to resist any intrusion, 
whether coming from suzerain lord, or 
from some envious or offended neigh- 
bour. 

The portion of the castle regarded as 
habitable, although itself venerable with 
age and historic association, seemed almost 
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a modern innovation within the walls 
which enclosed it. That was known to 
have been built but very little before the 
days of the Commonwealth, although in 
its externals a close adherence to the 
Norman style had been rigidly ob- 
served. 

Entering this portion, we find an elegant 
and spacious interior, containing, accord- 
ing to the phrase of to-day, " every modern 
improvement," and fiUed with the rarest 
works of art, richest gems of painting 
and sculpture, a vast library with books 
and manuscripts of priceless value — all 
luxuriously combined with everything that 
the skiU of Parisian decorators and tapis- 
siers could invent or their taste sug- 
gest. 

But the glory of the place was the 
park with its centennial oaks, its gigantic 
pines, its graceful chestnut groves, its 
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sweet copses of labumam and acacia. 
Miles of well-kept bridle paths wound 
through shaded nooks, or mounted clear 
and bracing knolls, from which a wide 
view of the surrounding country rewarded 
the toilsome climb. 

This was the wild and picturesque side ; 
on the other were deUciously smooth 
lawns, romantic bowers, where trickling 
fountains and the hum of summer insects, 
with the music of myriads of unmolested 
birds, added to the fragrance of the wild 
vine and honeysuckle or some rare and 
perfumed exotic, tempted the dreamy poet 
or sentimental artist to forget the cares 
of his daily life, and beheve himself 
transported to some Arcadian scene. 

This estate, as we have said, stretched 
far down the vale, to the very outskirts 
of the classic town. The grounds were 
frequently thrown open to the people of 
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Bertsford, and were never very closely 
barred against the weU-behaved and sober 
townsmen. 

At the time our story opens, Daneshnrst 
Castle and Park were in the possession of 
a family who claimed a resident ancestry 
there in unbroken succession since the 
redoubtable days of William the Con- 
queror. 

According to tradition, well sustained 
by antiquated hatchments and civil records, 
the founder of the family was among that 
imnumbered multitude whose names le- 
gend has fearlessly enrolled in the invading 
train of the Conqueror. 

These early records point out one Louis- 
le-Court, from whom the family of Danes- 
hurst claim descent. Of him and his 
bravery, despite his lack of inches, there 
are many misty traditions. 

In the course of time and in the cor- 
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ruption of language, he is recalled under 
other names, until finally his descendants 
are identified as Leycour in name, and 
described as lords and barons in a very 
remote period: and thus we are intro- 
duced to the family in their feudal home 
on Bertsford heights. 

The Baron, far past middle life, has 
been twice married and twice widowed. 
Of each marriage a daughter has been 
bom. 

The first Baroness, a lady of noble rank, 
bequeathed her name and title, with the 
large landed estates — which lay not far 
away from Daneshurst, and were her own 
by inheritance and settlement — ^to her only 
child, to whom, happily, she had not 
transmitted her own fragUe health and 
delicate constitution, so little able to resist 
the bleak and trying climate of the hill- 
side home. 
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Year after year she grew more feeble 
and gradually faded away, and when her 
little girl, the dark-eyed and undemon- 
strative Milicent, was but ten years old, 
she was motherless, and quite dependent 
upon the care of hirehngs for aU that 
tender age requires of maternal watchful- 
ness and direction. 

Two years later her father brought a 
fair young girl to Daneshurst, in whom 
the thoughtful and silent child hoped 
to find a playmate and companion, but 
very soon wept secret and bitter tears 
of disappointment upon hearing that 
this welcomed visitor was to replace her 
own dear, gentle mother, and was, in 
fact, that terror of all childish hearts, 
the bete noir of every fearful story, the 
pursuing phantom in fairy tales and 
nursery warnings — a stepmother 1 

But she soon learned the baselessness 
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of her fears, and tlie dreadful nightmare 
was speedily dispelled, as the young mis- 
tress of Daneshurst became in fact her 
companion . Her father's latest idol seemed 
a more fitting playmate for the little 
maiden, than a suitable help-meet for the 
precise and stately Baron. 

For a brief time, a new spirit of life 
and light pervaded all things, while the 
sweet and joyous nature of the young 
Baroness filled the old home with sun- 
shine and music. Unwonted laughter 
and shouts of merriment rang through 
the ancient halls, the dim sohtude seemed 
peopled, and the darkness of many a 
mysterious nook was brightened with 
golden light. 

But alas, for Milicent, withiu one 
twelvemonth the story was told. Sim- 
shine and music again faded from the 
dusky haunts, leaving them darker than 
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before, as they gave back only dull 
echoes of the muffled steps, or the sighs 
of aching hearts. 

The bereaved and half frantic husband, 
crushed and bowed in a woe which had 
buried hopes understood only by himself, 
could not look with even the fondness of 
nature upon the wee girl who had sur- 
vived the young mother, and whose feeble 
wail seemed so wretched an exchange for 
the, merry laugh and joyous song which 
had gladdened his heart and seemed to 
rejuvenate his nature for the last fleeting 
year. 

But there was one heart to whom that 
infant life was most precious. 

Milicent, in the budding womanly dig- 
nity of thirteen years, saw only in this 
feeble babe something upon which she 
could expend the long pent-up affection 
of her own bosom; something real to 
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watch and tend, and, perchance, hereafter 
teach and train ; for she had abeady her 
own notions of bringing up children, 
based mostly upon her own experience, 
and which should be such a contrast to 
the unloving process by which she had 
been brought thus far in life, that nothing 
short of angelic perfection ought to 
result, she believed, from such prayerful 
devotion. 

Her thoughts, too, frequently wandered 
to her poor stricken father, shut up in 
his own room, declining all sympathy and 
seeking no outside consolation; and as 
the little new-bom sister was a source 
of such unspeakable joy to herself, 
she rashly concluded she could make her 
the means of imparting comfort to her 
sadly bereaved parent. 

A few days after the mother's funeral, 
therefore, when she was sure that her 
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father was shut up in solitary sorrow in 
his lonely chamber, she tenderly en- 
veloped the pink morsel and carried it to 
the room, where perhaps not six times 
in aU her life had she ventured unbidden, 
hoping to get a sweet word of welcome 
for the darling little one, whose tender 
self she believed would appeal eloquently 
to the father's heart. 

After hglitly tapping at the door, she 
valiantly passed through with her precious 
living burden. 

The Baron had thrown himself upon 
his bed, and did not at once notice 
the intrusion. His hands were firmly 
clasped over his aching eyes, while 
Milicent approached unperceived and 
as noiselessly as a snow-flake. 

She kissed his burning brow with 
childish fervour, before she laid the cool 
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soft fresliness of the infant's downy 
cheek upon his heated face. He started 
up as if stung, and abnost roughly pushed 
the child aside. 

*^ Do you think to comfort me with the 
sight of another girl?" he exclaimed, 
angrily. " Better for us aU, that she too 
were in her grave. Take her back, 
Milicentl The sight distracts me. Go 
back to your room, and come in here 
again only when I call you !" 

The poor heart-wounded child did 
not need a second dismissal. She opened 
wide her wondrous eyes in frightened 
perplexity, clasping the helpless sister 
closer and tighter to her own half-bursting 
heart, but uttered no word of remon- 
strance. 

The father's conscience doubtless smote 
him, for before the door was quite closed 
he sprang to it, and called to Mili- 
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cent as she sped across the wide corridor. 

She either did not hear, or heeded 
not, for she ran with her irresponsive 
burden to her bedroom, which adjoined 
that which was to be the nursery. She 
placed the babe tenderly upon her own 
bed, when she could no longer control 
her feelings, and falling on her knees 
beside the couch, she burst into a 
paroxysm of grief, so unusual for her, that 
it brought the nurse and others to her 
room in haste. 

No one understood that it was more 
than a natural outbreak of sorrow, and 
aU tried to comfort her, promising every 
sort of impossible consolation, in the 
midst of which she dashed from those 
• who would detain her, and when next 
seen all traces of the outburst had 
vanished. 

But deep into the true young heart had 
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been planted a thorn, whicli should rankle 
for many a year. A barrier hedged her in 
for long years afterwards from aU sym- 
pathy with her father, or even with her 
home, beyond the simple point where it 
enclosed the interests and happiness of 
the motherless infant. 

She grew up with an abiding conviction 
that her very existence was a wrong upon 
her father. Unhappily, there was little 
enough in their intercourse to soften the 
hardness of spirit with which she ever 
after recalled her iU-starred mission of 
mercy and consolation. 

He, too, grew prematurely old, after 
he left his child-like young wife in the 
stately tomb of his own sires. Mingling 
ever with the memory of his bereavement, 
was the haunting recollection that the 
ancient house, of which he was the head, 
was for the first time within the memory 
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of man, or in chronicled tradition, with- 
out male heirs. 

It was small consolation to him that 
daughters should succeed to the title and 
estate — that if they married a man lower 
in rank than themselves, or untitled, he 
could, if it so pleased him, take the 
Leycour name and arms ; but in that case, 
the eldest son of the marriage would suc- 
ceed upon reaching his majority. Should 
the lady, however, wed a superior in 
rank, the title would then naturally 
descend to the second son. 

The utmost human foresight had been 
displayed in devising the entail in order to 
preserve the title and lands to direct des- 
cendants. It was but reasonable to sup- 
pose, that with these provisions, the gap in 
the male representation would not be very 
wide, and that no distant cousin or very 
remote kin was already counting the days 
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as they flitted, until the broad lands and 
Norman halls of Daneshurst shotdd lapse 
to the eager collateral. 

The Baron knew all this, but found 
very little comfort in the reflection. He 
felt that fate had dealt very severely 
with him in denying to his proud heart, 
the coveted son and heir. 



CHAPTER V. 



book's dene. 




MILE or two from Bertsford, 
within the limits of West- 
meath parish and a comfort- 
able walk from Daneshurst, all 
through hedged-in lanes and 
shaded f oothpaths, nestling in a quiet vale, 
was an old Jacobean homestead known in 
the country as Book's Dene, so called from 
the multitude of these dusky birds, which, 
from time immemorial, had frequented the 
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trees of the hollow in which the house 
had been oddly enough buried from 
sight. 

Rook's Dene was in no wise a cheerful 
place, and the ^ong winding avenue which, 
led from the highway never failed to 
suggest the approach to some ill-kept 
cemetery; for it was shaded its whole 
length by yews and cedars', casting gloomy 
shadows that took grotesque forms in the 
sunlight upon the rank and withered grass, 
and made shapes of mathematical regu- 
larity when viewed from the windows of 
the house. 

These same trees and shrubs, however, 
afforded effective shelter from the north 
and east winds, which in winter time 
swept across the vale with biting sharp- 
ness, although they prevented as well 
the free circulation of refreshing breezes 
in summer. The atmosphere in conse- 
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quence became laden with a characteristic 
odour not unlike that of damp fire- 
wood. 

The gravel road, never traversed nor 
carefully rolled, had taken a greenish hue, 
not very pleasant to the eye or mind, 
and as little cheerful was the constant 
sighing of the wind through the sharply 
pointed branches overhead. 

This lugubrious residence was once the 
home of a well-known misanthrope, who 
cherished his voluntary miseries in the 
lonely dell, and for more than a genera- 
tion had done all in his power not only to 
banish sunshine and cheerfulness from the 
grounds, but as industriously laboured to 
darken the interior of his dwelling, cover- 
ing the walls with sombre hangings, drap- 
ing the windows with heavy and deep- 
coloured tissues ; resorting in fact to 
every device to bring surrounding objects 
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into sympathy with his own moroseness of 
spirit. 

He harboured, for the same reason, 
the dreary birds whose discordant cries 
and quarrelsome caws were more grateful 
to his ears than the trill of the nightin- 
gale or the blackbird's warble, which 
were heard in the neighbouring park of 
Daneshurst so long as the summer birds 
lingered in the land. 

As might be supposed, Book's Dene 
was many a year without a tenant, after 
death released this wretched hypochron- 
driac from his self -imprisonment. 

Tear by year the dell grew darker and 
damper, while the black feathered tenants 
in their long and unmolested possession 
had increased imtil they were well- 
nigh masters and gave more than poetical 
fitness to the name of the place ; for in 
every shaded nook or darksome glade the 
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sympathetic cry of the dusky tribes was 
heard asserting their claim to the length 
and breadth of the departed misanthrope's 
refuge in Eook's Dene. 

Yet this melancholy place finally found 
a tenant, and to its solitude, the Lady 
Ethel Fayne, a kinswoman by marriage 
of the noble family at Daneshurst, retired 
from the gay world upon the death of her 
husband. 

The widow, in her grief and loneliness, 
was not again heard of for many years in 
the brilliant circle, where she had justly 
been a great favourite, her home, during 
the lifetime of Sir Gilbert having been 
one of the most attractive and hospitable 
in the kingdom. 

Nothing could offer a greater contrast 
to that home, than the retreat to which 
the lady betook herself with her house- 
hold treasures, when left to decide 
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the question of her own movements. 

It must be confessed,, however, that the 
place had always possessed a strange 
fascination for her, and when, in Sir 
Gilbert's lifetime, their occasional visits 
to his kinsfolk at Daneshurst brought 
her into the neighbourhood, she sel- 
dom resisted the temptation to make 
a surreptitious visit to the mournful 
haunt. 

Thus, when the question of her future 
residence arose, having formed the deter- 
mination to abandon the bright and 
beautiful home of her married life in 
Devon, it was quickly answered by the 
decision to establish herself in the gloomy 
deU. 

Her only child was at that time a young 
girl in whom the mother could find neither 
consolation nor companionship, and im- 
mediately after the father's death had 
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been placed at a strict conventual school 
abroad. 

For a while all eyes turned naturally 
and inquiringly toward the place and its 
new occupant. Great surmisings at once 
became general respecting the motives for 
such a choice of residence. Many charitably 
supposed the lady desired to be near her 
relatives at Daneshurst, although, if the 
gossip of servants could be relied upon, 
her intercourse with the Leycour family 
was very limited. 

A few of the county gentry sought to 
penetrate the evergreen glades, but with- 
out success. Thus months passed. Lady 
Ethel taking neither part nor interest 
in the concerns of the neighbourhood ; 
her carriage was rarely seen at Bertsf ord, 
and with a single exception no one 
had been able to get beyond the gate- 
keeper's lodge. 
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The venerable Rector of Westmeatli 
had lost no time in paying his respects at 
the Dene, and was exceptionally honoured 
with an interview. 

A few days later, however, when his 
wife and daughters, two mature spinsters, 
sought to follow up the advantage, they 
were civilly bowed away from the entrance 
to the sacred precincts, and retired greatly 
disconcerted. 

trhis was, unquestionably, a severe 
blow to the hopes of those who expected 
to get a great deal of information from 
the Rector's family, and some satis- 
factory explanation why the widow 
had not appeared at the parish church, 
nor indeed at any of the neighbouring 
churches. 

A churchwoman she could scarcely be, 
and thus persistently absent herself from 
all established places of worship. 
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Non-conformist she might be, but in 
that most Conservative locality, there was 
then no dissenting chapel to test her sym- 
pathies. Moreover, there was an air of 
culture and refinement surrounding her, 
which with her high breeding and un- 
questioned rank could not be reconciled 
with popular views of dissent in those 
days. 

The next venture also failed. Lady 
Ethel's features being decidedly aquiline, 
and her hair, eyes and complexion, those 
of the traditional Rebecca, there seemed 
ground to encourage the suggestion that 
she was a disguised Jewess. 

This suspicion was promptly put at 
rest by the perfidious boy who served 
the pork-butcher, boldly avowing that 
he left "no end of hams and bacon at 
Rook's Dene!" 

This added to the testimony of a person, 
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who had seen the lady, and had clearly 
detected a cross upon her neck, disproved 
all Hebrew lineage. 

Then again, her name was never seen 
upon any of the various subscription lists, 
which, for one purpose or another, 
are ever making the rounds of country 
parishes. 

At the same time, it was known that, 
upon certain occasions, she had given 
generously, but always anonymously and 
generally through her faithful servants, 
of whom there were at least two in her 
household of great fidelity and respecta- 
bility, a butler and his wife — the latter 
having been her confidential attendant 
even years before either mistress or maid 
was married. 

Not to devote too much time to the 
widowed recluse, we will briefly say that 
the mystery surrounding her was enough 
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to drive tlie community to distraction, in 
its vain attempts to solve the difficult 
problem. 

But this seven days talk like all 
others gradually subsided, and the lady 
and her affairs ceased to cause specula- 
tion, and in course of time she was 
left in undisturbed enjoyment of what- 
ever pleasure she found in her quiet re- 
treat. 

This state of the public mind, how- 
ever, was one of exhaustion, not of 
satisfaction. Conjecture spent itself, and 
in vain, upon her mode of life, her daily 
pursuits, and above all upon the subject 
of her religious tenets, which had 
been of the greatest interest, and in 
respect to her, the last to be aban- 
doned. 

Three years, however, will weary out 
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the strongest curiosity, and as they wore 
away, Lady Ethel was quite dropped by 

the idle and speculating crowd. But 
the interest was as suddenly revived 
for a moment, when it became known that 
Book's Dene was hermetically closed, and 
the widow not only had abandoned the 
cypress shades of her home, but had 
absolutely quitted England, and was 
luxuriating in Italian sunshine— while 
England generally, and Rook's Dene par- 
ticularly, was reeking in fog and rimy 
mist, feeling the baneful influence of 
easterly breezes not at all balmy, but 
biting and death-bearing even to British 
constitutions. 

Month after month the evergreens drip- 
ped, and the shade of the dark foliage 
deepened the gathering mould which 
overspread the untrodden paths. 
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The summer, and autumn, and another 
winter dragged on, the place becoming 
daily less attractive. 

But with the second spring came signs 
of renewed occupation, and with such 
noisy demonstrationSj that the cuckoo and 
other songsters, nay even the very rooks 
themselves, seemed to resist the intrusion 
upon their solitude in long drawn notes 
of remonstrance and caws of protest, and 
not a few of the early birds took flight to 
tmmolested groves where their nests would 
be secure. 

An army of workmen took speedy pos- 
session of the grounds, hewing down and 
trimming trees, thinning overgrown 
copses, clipping long neglected hedges, 
sowing lawns and planting flower-borders 
until the old place bade fair to be meta- 
morphosed into beauty. 

Meanwhile carpenters and painters. 
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decorators and upholsterers in reckless 
numbers made such a revolution within 
doors, that if the buried misanthrope had 
been recalled to his ancient den, he would 
have been converted to healthier views of 
liEe at once. 

All these signs, however, but faintly 
prepared the gasping community to sus- 
tain the shock reserved for them, when 
the staid butler, who preceded his mis- 
tress's return to England, became com- 
municative, and to some lucky one of 
that highly favoured class of tradesmen's 
boys, whose provision-baskets are their 
passports to most exclusive places, im- 
parted the startling intelligence that Lady 
Ethel Fayne had forsaken both her weeds 
and widowhood, and had given her hand 
and fortune to an Italian. 

In a few weeks, he said, she would be 
at Rook's Dene again, with her new lord 
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and her daughter, now released from the 
foreign tutelage under which she had been 
spending several years. All this would 
have seemed utterly incredible, but for 
the unimpeachable authority upon which 
the information rested. 

The very worst, however, was still in 
reserve, destined to half paralyse the 
believing faculties of the people of West- 
meath, Bertsford and the surrounding 
country. 

Toward Midsummer the lady, now La 
Oontessa di Spagna, but still generally 
called Lady Ethel, returned with a con- 
siderable retinue. 

In addition to her husband and young 
daughter. Miss Cecile Fayne, there was 
the husband's son, an elegant yoimg 
priest, well-tonsured and altogether of 
faidtless appearance, known as Padre 
Ambrogio, or as he was speedily desig- 
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nated, Father Ambroise. With these was 
a third gentieman of unmistakable trans- 
alpine origin, upon whose modest luggage 
the inquisitive villager read only Giovanni 
di Foligno. 

There was in addition a goodly number 
of male and female servants, all likewise 
of Latin origin. 

The orthodox old English butler, faith- 
ful servant as he was, knew what all 
this incursion portended in his depart- 
ment and promptly gave warning, which 
was as promptly accepted, despite his 
years of loyal and devoted service. 

The very, very worst was not long 
withheld, and it fell like a bomb-shell into 
a slumbering camp. 

Within a month of Lady di Spagna's 
return, she purchased the freehold of a 
piece of land which had long been in the 
market, adjoining both her own domains 
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and Westmeath glebe, between which it 
lay. 

Here, and she made no secret of her 
intentions, she proposed to erect at her 
own cost and care a chapel, ostensibly for 
the accommodation of the small papal 
colony which she had transplanted to such 
uncongenial soil, together with the very 
few sympathizers who were to be found 
in the locality, and who, like her own 
household, were without an altar of their 
pwn. 

A flood of light was thus shed upon the 
long benighted neighbourhood, and a 
ready explanation found for many inexpli- 
cable things of the past, as it became 
evident that the secluded widow, if not 
actually a member, had long been in sym- 
pathy with the communion, for the require- 
ments of which she proposed to make such 
munificent provision. 
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We leave to imagination the horror 
and dismay with which the tidings were 
received. 

The shock, however, was chiefly felt in 
the old fossilized parish church, whose 
very foundations seemed shaken by the 
tidings, and the septuagenarian rector 
startled from his profound repose, broke 
forth in a voluble strain of his usual 
exclamations. 

" Lord bless me ! What are we coming 
to I This is only what I expected long 
ago 1 I predicted all this when they 
passed that outrageous Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill ! Where in the name of good- 
ness are people to be found who will go 
to that vile nest of popery ? Aha ! I will 
give my parishioners such a warning as 
will show them that they peril their souls 
if they venture to listen to that foreign 
messenger of antichrist I" 
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But all this indignation and contempt 
did not avail to stay the hand, or retard 
the work that inspired these senti- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A SUNDAY AT 'WESTMEATH. 

RTJE to his promise, the ve- 
nerable Rector having armed 
himself with the defensive 
eapons, confronted on the 
pwing Sunday a small congre- 
gation, made up of some half-dozen 
yeomen, as many maid-servants with 
his own three faithful women, boxed up 
securely in the Rector's pew, the deaf 
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sexton, a stifE-fingered organist with his 
select quartette, and the all-important 
organ-blower. 

The dreary sing-song of the prayers, 
and the lifeless reading of the Scripture 
were things which time and custom had 
evidently consecrated, for each member 
of the congregation did his or her part 
with the monotonous precision of a me- 
chanical performance. 

There seemed no consciousness in either 
minister or people that they were using 
the noblest of rituals, itself a safe bulwark 
against the inroads they were fearing, or 
that the holy words of inspiration to 
which they were listening were enough, if 
rightly apprehended, to exorcise the 
spirit of false idoctrine, heresy, and 
schism. 

There was no conception of these 
truths, or that there were thus effective 
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weapons which had been suffered to rust 
in disuse ; and so in the hour of fancied 
danger, the only defence thought of was 
argument and declamation from the 
pulpit. 

Thus the good man mounted the frail 
and ricketty stairs of the pulpit, high 
enough to land him upon the second 
floor of an ordinary house, and entered 
the structure which was not unlike an 
imroofed dove-cot, and bolted himself 
in. 

Preparing himself next by a thirsty 
appeal to the glass of water standing 
within reach, followed by a vigorous 
clearing of the throat, he launched upon 
the delivery in a disjointed and jerky 
manner, of an equally disjointed compila- 
tion of extracts from a well-known popu- 
lar work on the Reformation, not belong- 
ing to church literature. 
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These extracts were interspersed and 
enlivened, if the worthy preacher 
could enliven anything, by free denunci- 
ations of the scarlet woman and papal 
encroachments, with dire predictions of 
punishment for such as took part with 
her. 

Under such circumstances, the dis- 
course might have been edifying and im- 
pressive, if not alarming, to the simple 
minds to whicJh it was addressed, if the 
old man's trembling voice and inarticu- 
late utterance had not robbed his language, 
BO far as it was inteUigible, of all force, 
and contrasted with his somewhat com- 
bative earnestness, verged upon an illus- 
tration of the one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. 

The small congregation, smaller than 
usual that morning, did their best to 
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listen with respectful patience. A few of 
the number quietly slumbered while the 
vials of wrath were gently discharged 
over their inoffensive heads ; two or three 
of the damsels became very restless, and 
one of the farmers absolutely mustered 
courage to steal out of church as noise- 
lessly as his weighty frame and creaky 
boots would permit. 

The much enduring man who com- 
bined in his person the offices of clerk 
and sexton, whose hearing was somewhat 
imperfect, mistaking a false ending for 
the close of the final lastly, cried out 
gratefully, " Amen !" 

This rather disordered the audi- 
ence, who promptly joined in the 
ejaculation; the organ-blower rushed 
to his post of duty, and the organist, 
who had been turning over music 
with wicked disregard of the pro- 
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gress of the Reformation, thus caught 
napping, dashed in frantic haste at such 
pedals as his feet could find at random, 
and nothing but a leak in the bellows, 
which made it a tedious matter to 
fill the organ, prevented a prema- 
ture sortie from the wheezy instru- 
ment. 

But, altogether, the preacher who had 
by no means concluded his fragmentary 
history was greatly disconcerted. It 
was impossible to avert the contretemps, 
the rattling of the pedals and the furi- 
ous efforts of the organ-blower rendered 
useless all further effort to continue the 
sermon, and the preacher reluctantly sub- 
mitted. 

Thus, a good half-hour before they 
would otherwise have been relieved, the 
congregation was sent forth into the sum- 
mer sunshine, and their grateful hearts 
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would have blessed the eager clerk had 
they understood how he had unwittingly 
shortened their martyrdom. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A SUNDAY AT EOOK's DENE. 




PON that same bright summer 
mom, while the good man of 
Westmeath stood the power- 
less exponent of a church whose 
liturgy he could not appreciate, of 
whose priceless heritage he had but the re- 
motest conception, Lady di Spagna opened 
her house and grounds to aU who cared to 
meet the Very Reverend Monsignore Fa- 
biani a high dignitary of her own commu- 

i 
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nion, who, while patiently awaiting the 
coveted red hat, was doing all in his 
power to be worthy the reward whenever 
it should arrive. 

He had come down to Rook's Dene with 
a following of lesser lights to " assist " at 
the ceremony appointed for the coming 
week, when upon the " Feast of the As- 
sumption," the comer-stone of the new 
chapel would be laid with befitting cere- 
mony, and such a gorgeous display as 
would quite dazzle the weak vision that 
had never looked upon the like. 

It seemed expedient to Lady di Spagna 
and her advisers, that the ground should 
be in a measure prepared for the signifi- 
cant event, and nothing could have been 
more felicitous than this show of religious 
hospitality. Circular notes of invitation, 
spread widely through the country, wel- 
comed everyone, irrespective of religious 
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opinions or social rank; while those 
coming from afar, whether faithful or 
aJien, would be offered refreshment of 
body. 

Altogether there was something very- 
attractive and novel in the character of 
this ecclesiastical entertainment, al fresco. 

It must not be overlooked that at a 
very early hour of the morning, while the 
whole country. lay in quiet slumber, the 
entire household of Rook's Dene, masteETS 
and servants, priests and acolytes, bishop 
and deacon, had given practical illustra- 
tion of the sincerity of their faith, by 
taking train for a distance of twenty miles 
in order to attend mass at the nearest 
chapel. 

Surely there was an argument not to 
be lost sight of, that this large party, 
quite a congregation in itself, could only 
^oy* a privilege, which to them was a 
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necessity, at sucli cost of personal con- 
venience and exertion. If Lady Ethel di 
Spagna had needed one more argument 
to justify her good work it was thus 
strikingly furnished. 

The party of devotees were housed 
again at Rook's Dene and enjoying a 
generous breakfast after their long 
fast and pilgrimage, before the tardy 
church-bells of the surroimding towns 
rang their first summons of the day, 
for the eleven o'clock service, when 
pious hearts were called upon to 
thank God for having safely brought 
them to " the beginning of the 
day." 

According to the notices given, the 
gates of Rook's Dene were thrown open 
to the public at noonday. Reinforce- 
ments came dropping in singly and by 
groups. A half-hour later the religious 
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ceremonies commenced with a priestly 
procession from the dwelling to a shaded 
copse of some beauty not far off. 

A simple hymn, at which the most 
sensitive and idtra anti-papist of the day 
could take no offence — a paraphrase in 
fact of St. Bernard's time-honoured 
song, was sweetly sung as the stately 
procession moved slowly through the 
tortuous paths, headed by a bright boy 
in immaculate robes who carried a 
golden crucifix. 

The scenic display was faultless. For 
once in a time the weather was perfect, 
neither rainy nor misty, while the fierce 
August sunshine was tempered by a 
delicious breeze, and there was never any 
.dust to be agitated within the grounds, 
now well-kept and tidy. 

The toothsome bait had been pretty 
extensively swallowed, and the neigh- 
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bonring parish-clmrclies generally must 
have been considerably thinned of wor- 
shippers, judging from the unexpectedly 
large number thus drawn from all direc- 
tions out of the scattered population of a 
large circuit of country. 

Pious-minded women thought it quite 
right and natural that once only they 
should turn this way; the opportunity 
coTBted for years might never again occur, 
and whHe they were free to wander 
through the grounds not over extensive, 
they were not obliged to listen to papist 
teachings. Flattered, moreover, by the 
invitation, it furnished a chance which 
they willingly seized for meeting face to 
face the strange, bold woman who had 
thus dared in several ways to brave public 
opinion. 

Among those drawn to the scene by a 
gpave curiosity were some of the learned 
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and not unknown scholars from the 
neighbouring academic town. These 
took good care to be well placed 
for hearing, as far as possible screened 
from general notice, as if in quest 
of forbidden knowledge, not caring to 
be reported by friends or observed by 
strangers. 

Young girls, of course, had not missed 
the occasion, and in thin fluttering white 
dresses and bright ribbons, gave the 
scene the gay aspect of a fete cham- 
pet/re. 

In the train of the maidens the lads 
followed naturally enough, and in their 
Sunday-garb were seen hovering at a 
distance, not in the least distressed by 
any conscientious scruples, while wait- 
ing in half-ambush imtil some chosen 
Jennie or favoured Bessie should glide by 
in unsuspecting security. 

VOL. I. I ^ 
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It was altogether a pretty picture, 
quite worthy an artist's study, 
especially when the gorgeously vested 
procession moved through the lines of 
the people to its halting-place. 

The sun shone with rare brilliance ; here 
and there it penetrated the heavy foliage, 
casting shadows of beautiful tracery upon 
the dull-coloured earth, never verdant 
beneath the pine. Now and then the soft 
breeze would displace the rigid branches, 
and the sunlight took grotesque fonps 
upon many an upturned face. 

A low platform had been erected for 
Monsignore and the attendant priests, 
upon the right of whom Lady Ethel was 
modestly seated, and from her uncon- 
spicuous post could command a good 
survey of all that took place. 

The service had been well arranged ; 
prayers judiciously selected, while the 
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most scrupulous and critical could find 
nothing to hinder their joining in the 
sweet inspiring hymns. 

The preliminaries were brief, in order 
that the spoken " few words " might not 
fall upon wearied ears, and if he were so 
inspired, as it proved he was, they might 
be considerably prolonged. Despite his 
trans-alpine name, Monsignore could not 
but suggest a strong flavour of Hiber- 
nianism in his extraction. His features 
were unmistakably of that type, and there 
was no disputing the accent with which 
he spoke our tongue. 

Nor was he altogether able to repress 
the genuine freshness which enlivens 
an Irishman*s speech. This became less 
marked as he warmed in his discourse. 
As he proceeded, he carried his hearers 
so perfectly with him that all desire to 
criticize was lost in interest and admiration. 

I 2 
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The involuntary homage always en- 
forced by genuine power wherever dis- 
played, was instinctively accorded to the 
speaker, overcoming all prejudices, esta- 
blishing his sway over the diverse assem- 
blage which he held for the time at his 
wiU. 

Clearly and forcibly his discourse set 
forth what he was pleased to call the 
disabilities of Holy Church in a land 
professedly the freest on earth. With 
graphic skill he led his hearers down from 
the days of the royal Blue-Beard — ever 
the starting point of the Roman expounders 
of the Reformation, in order to disparage 
what they term the origin of the Church 
of England — ^through the weak Protest- 
antism of the reign of the youthful 
Edward. Seizing upon brief intervals of 
light and comfort to the Church and. the 
Pope while the much maligned Mary 
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Tudor held the sceptre ; then tracing the 
religious vacillations of the stately maiden- 
queen who succeeded the devoted Mary, 
whose convictions and practices he 
represented as perpetually at variance, 
her tastes and inclinations leading her 
one way while expediency drove her 
another. Her loves and vanities, he 
declared, were for ever tempting her from 
a path in which her native instincts 
and unbiassed judgment would have in- 
dicated as the way of safety. 

Then he rapidly sketched the steady 
weakening and corruption of the true 
faith through subsequent reigns, pre- 
paring the way for the triumph of 
the Puritans under the Commonwealth; 
and when the fall of the throne avenged 
the Church's wrongs, the standard of 
faith was finally trodden imder foot, re- 
ligion was made the servant of greed, 

i 
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and liberty of conscience became another 
name for unboimded license of belief. 

Thus, he said, the self -erected Church 
of England was in turn buried beneath 
the avalanche of unbelief and indivi- 
dualism she had set in motion, and felt 
the retribution of her own work. 

But imder these successive accumula- 
tions there still burned the unquenchable 
spark, which haB been working its way 
through the overlying mass to the sur- 
face, ready to burst into a consuming 
flame. 

" This land and this people," he ex- 
claimed, "this grand Anglo-Saxon race 
can never be utterly false to the one true 
Almighty God and the true faith of Jesus 
Christ I" 

Murmured applause and scattered cries 
of "hear, hear" were hushed at once 
by the silencing gesture, and the speaker 
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proceeded to trace the outline of each 
successive period, portraying clearly the 
peculiarities of each age, until he reached 
a point of time, then fresh in the memory 
of many who listened to him, when to be 
a member of the Church of Eome in 
England was to be a* byword of re- 
proach — B, thing to be scorned and avoided 
and pointed at. 

" In a land, my friends,'* he declared, 
with increasing warmth, " visited and 
converted by our own Apostles from 
heathen darkness and corruption — a land 
dotted with cathedrals and abbeys, col- 
leges and churches founded by our 
Catholic fathers, consecrated to their faith, 
endowed by their substance, and supported 
by their sacrifice, we have thus been sub- 
jected and put under ban." 

He paused an instant, as if listening to 
an objection, and then resumed : — 
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" True, as our opponents remind us, 
a multitude of these disabilities are re- 
moved, yet, still I ask, where and what 
are we? 

" Crippled and hedged in even in the 
enjoyment of such privileges as are left 
to us; our bishops with nominal juris- 
diction, having neither social nor legal re- 
cognition as such; but existing only by 
the recent restoration of the hierarchy* 
grudgingly permitted by law for the local 

* Since the above was in type a singular verification 
of this complaint in thought and almost in language has 
appeared in a sermon preached by Cardinal Manning to 
a crowded congregation in the Pro-Cathedral, Ken- 
sington, on the 3rd October, 1875, the occasion being 
that of a jubilee of thanksgiving for the restoration of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy to England, accomplished, 
by a papal bull given September 24th, 1850, " at 8t 
Peter's v/nder the seal of the Fisheiina/n.** This we com- 
mend to the attention of the reader who would under- 
stand the drifb and purpose of the Bomish Church in 
this land. 
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government of our faithful, and only 
suffered by a spirit of mingled suspicion 
and charity, which jealously interposes 
itself between us and our true head and 
dependance; our venerable cathedrals 
and abbeys wrested from our control, 
while a social condemnation, which has 
outlived the persecuting bigotry that 
preceded the passing of the Emancipation 
Act^ still pursues the earnest convert 
whose faith is proclaimed by such deeds 
as bring us together now in this remote 
place, where the faithful, as we have 
ourselves experienced to-day, if they 
would take part in a public service, 
must go more than a score of miles to 
kneel before the nearest altar. 

" But, my friends, I am here to-day 
less to complain than to hope and 
encourage; not to sing the songs 
of captivity like the exiled children of old. 
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" I am addressing friends, I appeal to 
friendly hearts, who love and seek truth, 
and hate injustice, and there is little 
need for me to review to-day the history 
of the half century just closed. 

"Assured, too, as I am of your fair- 
minded sympathy, I surely need not 
carefully weigh my words when declaring 
my conviction that a new day is dawning 
for the Holy Church in this most favoured 
land ; that her well-nigh proscribed sacri- 
fice will spread from altar to altar, her 
faith steadily vindicate itself; her only 
safe bulwarks again be wanted against 
the attacks of naturalistic infidelity, and 
her spirit needed to overcome the spirit 
of the world, which is eating out the very 
soul of religion in its professed followers. 

" But, my friends, for the reconquest, 
which my faith thus foresees, our weapons 
are not carnal ; and if I dare utter these 
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predictions in your ear, it is because your 
eyes and mine can this day testify to the 
vitality of that faith and zeal which are 
to achieve this triumph. 

"The blessed work we are free to 
inaugurate to-day, is at once a proof and 
an inspiration, and would to God that the 
same active devotion that has filled one 
pious heart," and he glanced at Lady Ethel, 
"would quickly spread to every quarter 
of the realm, as in time it assuredly will. 

" Other hearts as true and devoted will 
take courage from this example, and these 
beacons of undying truth will lift them- 
selves everywhere. Schools for our chil- 
dren, altars for our faithful, religious 
houses for devoted hearts, centres of 
spiritual life and charitable work will 
revive the drooping spirit and rebuild the 
strength of Holy Church. * Our sons 
shall grow up as the plant, and our 
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daughters be as the polished corners of 
the temple/ All shall find in the common 
work, their individual tasks. 

" We cannot all build churches, it is 
true, nor endow schools, nor found large 
charities ; but those who can and will 
do these, ask the subordinate and not 
less needful support of such sustaining 
zeal as wiU give effect to the larger work. 

"Who has not something to bring? 
Amid the rich variety of human gifts, 
talents, and opportunity, there is no one 
who cannot find an offering I Something 
with which to beautify God's house, or 
enrich its worship. The care of its altar, 
the priestly vestments, its music, its 
festal adornments ; for all, for each there 
is a mission, and in the work a blessing. 

" But our work, like our Master, must 
not strive or cry. It is not to be done by 
the noise of controversy, for which few have 
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the strength, and fewer still the discretion. 
If your faith be assailed, answer by 
steadfast zeal and silent devotion. Lay 
hold of the horns of the altar, by con- 
fession, by prayer, by communion, by 
charity. Noiselessly feed and use the 
strength that will conquer, submitting 
yourself to the guidance of those set over 
you in the Lord, and to whom is committed 
the responsible task of the shepherd. 

" Grasp confidently the vision of faith 
I have set before you, to-day, * Blessed 
are they who do not see and yet beheve.' 
Yea, recall the sweet submission of the 
Virgin Mother, when prostrate before the 
revelation of the Mystery of mysteries, 
and exclaim with her, *Be it unto me, 
Lord, even as Thou wilt.'" 

This long exhortation, of which none 
wearied, closed with a fervent ascription 
to the Virgin and Saints. The Venite 
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Spiritus was then exquisitely sung to the 
ancient chant, and the congregation stood 
to receive the benediction. 

After a short interval, and before the 
crowd could disperse, the liveried servants 
were mingling with the people, quietly 
inviting them to partake of a generous 
luncheon spread within doors. 

Few, however, be it said in favour of 
the ^unbelieving element, carried their 
recreancy thus far. A few tradespeople 
with a sharp eye to business, and 
several inquisitive servant maids with 
their "young men," lingered to share, 
with the recognised faithful, the sump- 
tuous repast which awaited the exhausted 
preacher and his attendant train in Lady 
di Spagna's dining-room. 

So ended the remarkable doings of that 
Sunday mom at Rook's Dene, which 
long furnished food for gossip in the 
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surrounding country, and which were re- 
garded by the direct agents in the proceed- 
ing as a skilful and successful stroke, most 
effective and promising for their purposes. 

The only drawback to Lady Ethel's 
perfect satisfaction was the absence of 
her daughter, who, in spite of her con- 
tinental training and conventual experience 
was the most relentless of Protestants. 

Upon the said eventful Sunday morning, 
not wishing to provoke or scandalize her 
mother by going to the parish church as 
usual, she shut herself in her bedroom in 
a very unhappy and most unsympathetic 
state of mind. 

She dechned also to mingle with 
the seK-satisfied party that gathered around 
the luncheon-table, and it was not till even- 
ing that she was seen by any of the family, 
and then her pale face and heavy eye quite 
sustained her plea of a very bad headache. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WESTMBATH BBOTOKT. 

HEN the good Rector of West- 
meath had figuratively washed 
his hands of all responsibility 
to further papal encroachments 
B parish, he emerged from the 
chm-ch in a better state of mind. 

Saluting two or three rustics who were 
still lingering in the churchyard, he 
sauntered, half mechanically into a narrow 
footpath which led across the meadow to 
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the Eeetoiy grounds; by no means the 
direct route, but a sweet and pleasant little 
walk beside a bubbling stream. 

Unhappily, this path took him immedi- 
ately in front of the obnoxious site, so 
speedily in his opinion to be desecrated, 
yet possessing so strange an infatuation 
for him that he rarely walked out with- 
out going in that direction, and would 
always stop short and gloomily contem- 
plate the offending haK-acre, as though 
he were seeking a satisfactory solution of 
the troublesome mystery, which planted 
the standard of a foreign allegiance in 
that loyal and secluded spot. 

He had reached the charmed locality, 
that Sunday morning, and was as usual 
gloomily regarding the building ma- 
terials, which were already collecting fast, 
when to his unutterable astonishment, 
and not to the pacification of his mind, 

VOL. I. K 
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he beheld a group of his own most 
influential parishioners coming through a 
postern gate of Rook's Dene, in order to 
take the grassy path which he had 
followed from the church-yard, and which 
cut off a considerable distance of the walk 
to Westmeath. 

Never chary of exclamations, he had 
now full inspiration for the utterance of 
a double portion. 

Stretching forth his withered hands as 
if he would grasp the truants, his voice 
trembling with emotion, not feigned, he 
exclaimed: 

" God bless me 1 have I lived to see 
my own people rush with open eyes 
into this snare, set by the devil him- 
self? My own unhappy sheep wander- 
ing into the very den of the wolf 1 Alas 1 
alas ! Fathers and mothers are you mad P 
Respectable men and women too, thus 
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to turn your back on your own pastor 
and leave your own cliurcli, to go at the 
first bidding into a nest of popish 
iniquity! Do you fail to see the trap 
right before you, set for your unwary 
feet?" 

No one ventured to reply or offer 
excuse, and he went on more bitterly 
than ever. 

" Sunday receptions and Sunday enter- 
tainments, to be sure I Foreign novelties 
these to turn sober-minded matrons and 
steady men from the good old paths ^ 
You who should be to-day an example of 
steadfastness to your children and ser* 
vants, have really done what makes 
you a stumbling block and offence 
to your dependent brethren. Shame ! 
shame and sorrow, too, on Westmeath 
this day I Would I had died before I had 
seen this hour 1" 

K 2 
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One and all gathered around the old 
man in his distress. Some were touched 
by his unfeigned grief over their delin- 
quency, and promptly tried to comfort 
him, promising to stray no more ; others 
explained that there was nothing to fear ; 
while a few seemed inclined to resent 
being thus called to account like refrac- 
tory children. 

But nothing soothed the Sector's spirit. 
He turned away in sublime silence, too 
greatly hurt and indignant to find more 
words, and slowly paced the private lane 
that led to the Eectory gate, which he 
shut with a sharp snap, as though he 
would close it for ever against the evil 
influence that had come to overshadow his 
fold. 

He sat down to his early dinner, just 
about the time that the happier-hearted 
workers at Book's Dene, with better 
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appetite, were making merry over the 
rich viands of the lunch-table. The 
Rector scarcely touched his dinner, and 
the port and claret went back untasted to 
the wondering butler. 

To the entreaties of his gentle wife 
and curious daughters he was unable to 
return any satisfactory explanation, and 
knowing nothing of the unhappy en- 
counter, they began to fear that the 
poor man wiis suddenly out of his mind, 
as he exclaimed, 

" This comes of that Jezebel of a 
woman importing these popish emissaries 
here I Where in goodness name does she 
expect to find papists enough to fill that 
place she is going to build? unless she 
hopes to convert us all! Why, there 
are not ten papists to be found in a 
circuit of ten miles ! What is the Govern- 
ment thinking of, not to repel these bold 
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intruders upon our rights ? I wonder if 
our rulers would be so stolid, if an army 
were to threaten our shores, I think 
not! Here, then, is the arch-enemy 
himself coming among us, and no one is 
on the defensive! Well, I have this 
poor satisfaction, that I predicted as 
much years ago, and have ever fought 
the battle manfully, little dreaming 
that the hostile encampment would 
be at my own door. But alas ! for 
England and England's reformed 
church 1" 

" Whatever has excited you so, dear ?" 
gently asked his meek companion, who, 
like him, had the experience of three- 
score and ten years. " Are those 
wicked * Tracts for the Times' circulating 
again ?" 

This literature, of which the venerable 
lady had heard so much, was as un» 
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intelligible to her failing intellect as a 
discourse in Chinese, but she had seen 
her stronger minded spouse seriously 
excited upon several occasions by the 
perusal of these tracts, and they had 
taken to her the form of a pursuing 
scourge. 

*^ A thousand times worse than all the 
'Tracts for the Times' multiplied ten 
fold I I tell you that the arch-fiend is 
planting himself here, right at West- 
meath, and there is no power to pull him 
up root and branch. The responsibility 
all goes back to that cowardly Ministry 
in forcing that Emancipation bill upon us 
as a law. I do not believe any one would 
protest if the Pope should be asked by 
some fanatics to preside in convocation, 
or if the Queen and Prime Minister went 
to Rome to kiss his great toe, or St. 
Peter's, or some such foolery." 
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"Dear papa," timidly suggested the 
elder Miss Baselie — a middle-aged maiden 
in modest attire, which harmonized per- 
fectly with her silky silver curls and a 
clear transparent cheek, from which the 
roses of youth had long ago faded. Her 
voice, too, accorded quite as well with 
her appearance and gentle manners, and 
trembled slightly as she asked, "is it 
not possible, dear papa, that the 
Church itself may be somewhat to 
blame ?" 

" Of course, my daughter, it is largely 
to blame. I have always said so, and be- 
lieving that, I cannot entirely condemn 
the Tractarians or Puseyites, as it is the 
fashion to caU those who sympathize 
with the theological views of that most 
excellent, but much mistaken divine. 
Unhappily these men do not know when 
they reach the limits of safety, and 
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pause there ; for they are going on now 
at such a rate, that they are pushing 
people in crowds just over the boundary 
line, and are making of the Church a sort 
of hot-bed for Romanism, It was all 
very well so long as they laboured to 
show Englishmen what we really pos- 
sess in our own Church, but this dis- 
position to go further and hunt up 
unprofitable fables in song and verse 
is leading men to Rome, where they 
can unearth forgotten parables and 
buried traditions to their hearts' con- 
tent." 

" Just so, dear I I cannot forget the 
good old times when we were young. 
Everything was so peaceful when you 
were ordained; let me see, that was 
nearly fifty years ago. Heigho ! T wish 
nobody asked troublesome questions now. 
Why, it was not thought respectable. 
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scarcely loyal, to be a Boman Catholic 
then.** 

** OtoodneBB me ! mamma, what are you 
saying ?** intermpted the younger Mss 
Easelie, also* a maiden of uncertain age. 
She was the very antipodes in speech and 
appearance of her sister, being very ruddy 
and robust, with merry black eyes still 
twinkling with the recollection of mis- 
chievous days, and gifted with a sharp, 
shrill voice. An affectation of youthful- 
ness in manner and dress, did not suit 
too nicely her five and forty years'. 
^* Goodness me I mamma, those were 
horrid days. It was a state of absolute 
lethargy, a good deal worse than slumber. 
Just fancy what funny things the parsons 
did ; why it was quite outrageous I Fox- 
hunting and horse-racing were the most 
innocent of their amusements, and no- 
body pretended that their hearts were 
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in their profession. Lots of them would 
gladly have exchanged with their brothers 
who were in the army and navy. If those 
were good times, mamma, I prefer these 
bad ones." 

This was a sharp home-thrust at the 
Bector, whether his daughter knew it 
or not ; for he had not Altered the Church 
solely from a conviction that he was 
"inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost 
to take upon himseU the office and 
ministration to serve God for the promot- 
ing of His glory and the edifying of His 
people."* 

Moreover, had he not freely and fully 
indulged in aU these carnal pleasures 
which his sarcastic daughter had character** 
ized as " funny things ?" 

The old man was silent for a moment^ 
ere he continued, no longer in vague 

* See Ordination servioe of the Gharch of England. 
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denunciations of the times and ruling 
powers, but with rather a pathetic attempt 
at self -extenuation. 

" I dare say, too, that my own short- 
comings tave been many; but tbis I 
declare, and my dear wife will witness 
that I speak the truth; it is not far 
from a half century that I have been in 
Holy Orders ; for more than thirty years 
have I been Rector at Westmeath, and, 
in all my ministry here and elsewhere, 
I have never omitted my duty for a 
single Sunday, save when I have been 
physically disabled, or have supplied an 
acceptable locum tenens. I have never 
wilfully neglected the poor, the sick, or 
the afficted. I have preached constantly, 
and to the best of my ability, against the 
innovations of Rome; I have denounced 
Tractarianism early and late, and while 
I live, I will stand up for the integrity 
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of the Churcli of wliicli I am a minister, 
and declare the precious truths come to 
us from the Reformation, while God spares 
me life and breath." 

The family warmly approved these 
sentiments, and fully sustained the honest 
old man's earnest declaration. 

This good Rector and such as he were 
in that day the defenders of the Re- 
formed faith, with whom the ardent, 
enthusiastic and self-sacrificing emissaries 
of Rome had to contend in this " ten 
mile circuit," of which we have seen 
them take possession. 

Who could doubt the issue? With a 
knowledge of human nature which seems 
at times, little short of inspiration, every 
weak point is attacked and every strong, 
hold besieged. 

With a confident and open assumption 
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of success at the outset, no misgivings, if 
there be any, allowed to appear; no 
whisper escapes of restricted means or 
the inadequacy of the machinery at com- 
mand; with that fearless and reiterated 
affirmation of doctrine and dogma which 
so generally passes for proof with weak 
minds ; and with that calm tone of pro- 
phecy which seems to grasp in anticipa- 
tion all that it predicts, the work of 
spiritual invasion goes steadily on 
wherever Romanism can secure a lodge- 
ment. No malaria is more subtle than 
the unseen influence, no epidemic more 
contagious than that Boman f ever^ 

Unhappily, its seeds are generally 
planted deep in the system before 
its presence is suspected, and it has 
become all too late to check its in- 
roads. 

And thus he dreamed, the good but 
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weak old man at Westmeath, with such 
feeble weapons as he could handle, to 
repel the advance of the determined ene- 
mies gathering around him, or cope with 
leaders so skilled in the science and tactics 
of their warfare. 



CHAPTER IX. 



TEra PBSnVAl OP THE ASSUMPTION. 



HE reader will pardon our 
digreBsion and long absence 
from tbe ancient home of 
neshuTBt. 

¥lien we liad our last glimpse 
of its inmates, we saw the young Lady 
MUicenfc overwhelmed in sorrow over the 
repulse encountered, when she sought 
from her father a welcome for the baby 
sister. 
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Five years had gradually softened the 
paternal heart, and converted the slighted 
babe into the darling of the house, 
idoKzed by the father, and petted by the 
fond sister. 

In fact, little Mabel, or May, as she 
was lovingly called, reigned a queen 
in her small empire of hearts ; still 
thoroughly imspoiled, ever affectionate, 
playful as a kitten, and as averse to work 
as a butterfly. 

That she had mastered the alphabet 
was only due to her sister's patience 
and firmness ; for notwithstanding Lady 
Milicent well-nigh worshipped the golden- " 
haired fairy, she was not one whose 
will little May was likely to dis- 
pute. 

At eighteen, Lady Milicent Leycour had 
a decision and poise of character, such as 
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are not often found even in the young 
matron of five and twenty. The natural 
result of a childhood, which, while care- 
fully guarded against moral taint was 
yet destitute of affectionate and soften- 
ing influences, showed itself in the 
developement of a hard and decided 
character, not easily led and never to be 
coerced. 

Most happily for her, some native 
influence had gifted her with very fervent 
religious and poetical tastes. Her love 
for the church, it is true, was theoretical, 
for her's was an ideal, abstract church, 
such as she found it in the books she 
read — not in the cold and tedious rites 
and ceremonies which made up the prac- 
tical details of ecclesiastical machinery; 
but, withal, she had a true conception 
of what should be the familiar features 
of that ''church of the living God," 
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which is " the piUar and ground of the 
truth." 

It is not to be denied that her Italian- 
ized kinswoman had, at one time, well- 
grounded hopes that Lady Milicent, with 
her princely fortune, might be snatched 
from the perils of her position, and be- 
come a devotee in the communion which 
would take such excellent care of her 
faith and possessions. But the day of 
likelihood passed by, and new and tender 
influences gave a direction to the impulses 
and desires which hitherto, like the lonely 
vine, had been trying to find something 
around which to coil their fresh, green 

tendrils. 

Lady Milicent was about seventeen, 
when the spirit which then began to 
agitate the church at large was felt in a 
measure in her own parish; and upon 
there being a very determined demand 
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for more frequent and satisfactory 
services, the Vicar, an aged man, more 
scholarly, it is true, than his neighbour 
at Westmeath, but not unlike him in 
character and general ministration, con- 
sented to receive a young curate who 
was said to possess unusual qualifica- 
tions as a preacher and practical 
worker. 

This same curate, who added aristocracy 
of birth and position to his mental and 
spiritual gifts, was not long in discover- 
ing the unappropriated treasure which 
sparkled, like a jewel in a dull setting, 
amid the old oaks and venerable surround- 
ings of Daneshurst. 

Nor was the cold and hitherto in- 
accessible maiden slow to feel the sym- 
pathetic ring in her needful intercourse 
with the new curate, especially as the 
dangerous task of preparing her for 
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confirmation and first communion mainly- 
devolved upon the young man, who was 
perfectly successful in imparting to his 
apt pupil his own elevated ideas of the 
church on earth. 

Thus from the hour that Lady Mili- 
cent could confess to herself that her 
dreams were not Utopian, that she could 
indeed find on earth a church, the fitting 
Bride of Him who was altogether lovely, 
and to feel, in truth, that she belonged 
herself to that church, life became to 
her a thing of inspiration. Her nature 
softened, the bitterness of speech gave 
way, her charities were consecrated, her 
home duties sanctified, and she worked 
at self-conquest as one who has a rich 
guerdon to win. 

How much a tender regard for the 
young apostle who led her to the con- 
sideration of these sweet truths, entered 
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unconsciously into the quiet joy which 
filled her heart, it is not easy to say; 
for many months elapsed before either 
knew the deep interest which the other 
had inspired. 

We renew our acquaintance with the 
household of Daneshurst, upon the 
morning of the day that witnessed a 
ceremony very offensive to the excessively 
Protestant community of the neighbour- 
hood. 

It is only necessary to glance at the 
doings within that small enclosure 
between Rook's Dene and Westmeath 
glebe. 

The morning" of the "Festival of the 
Assumption," a feast of which the be- 
nighted rustics knew no more than of 
Mahometan holy days, dawned in clear 
and unclouded beauty, not too hot for 
the pedestrians who would have to 
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traverse miles of dusty roads, while 
it was warm enough to justify the hopes 
of a successful out-door service. 

No one feared rain, and there was only 
breeze enough to temper the noon-day 
sultriness. 

The rare ceremony was performed 
according to prescribed rites, which many 
found very imposing — ^the more so, per- 
haps, because they were mainly unintelli- 
gible in the unknown tongue in which the 
prayers were said or simg. 

Some of the spectators acted as though 
it were a funeral, and wept when the stone 
received its threefold consecration ; others 
less susceptible to scenic influences looked 
curiously on, regarding the whole thing as 
a good show in which each actor played 
well his part. 

The robes worn by the ecclesiastics 
were even more gorgeous than those dis- 
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played on the previous Sunday in the 
cool shades of Eook's Dene, and quite 
dazzled the eyes of the simple country 
folk. 

There was nothing shabby or tawdry, 
and nothing on a diminutive scale. If 
all that glittered was not pure gold, it 
was cleverly simulated. The banners 
were fresh and gay, the crosses, staffs 
and crooks, all appropriately bright, and 
sparkling with real or brilliantly imitated 
gems. 

The comer stone was securely placed 
before the hoik's ceremony closed; and 
the large congregation — and it was a 
very large congregation considering the 
place and circumstances — dispersed, haK- 
awed and not a little bewildered. The 
hospitalities of Rook's Dene were again 
profusedly dispensed, but not this time 
to the promiscuous crowd ; for it was 
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only the very ^ite of the kingdom who 
gathered round the sumptuous board, to 
the exclusion, it is believed, of every here- 
tical or doubtful guest. 

The blinds of Westmeath Eectory were 
closely drawn, and no sign of life was 
visible in its orthodox precincts during the 
whole day. 

Had the outraged Rector followed his 
instincts, the church bell would have 
tolled a funeral knell ; but the sprightly 
Miss Baselie suggested very sharply the 
danger of the knell being mistaken for a 
sympathetic call from the old church 
tower, and as this seemed plausible, the 
bellringer was left unemployed, and free 
to take surreptitious survey from his 
exalted post of the ceremony as it pro- 
gressed in the adjoining lot. 

At the hour when the expectant crowd 
was waiting the arrival of the priestly 
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procession at the consecrated site, two 
girls met in a side path of Daneshnrst 
Park. 

" Cecile, my dear cousin, I rejoice to 
see you so firm !" exclaimed the elder 
and taller of the two, as she affection- 
ately kissed the upturned brow of the 
other. 

"Dear Milicent, it was not so very 
hard to be firm that you need applaud. 
True, it was not pleasant to have to 
vex mamma, but I could not take part 
in doings from which my soul recoils. 
Mamma sent my — father's — my — how 
shall I speak of him ? I mean the young 
priest !" 

"Do not speak of him at all, nor 
to him either, if you can avoid it," 
rejoined Lady Milicent, with a frowning 
brow. 

" I cannot help it, Milicent, while we 
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live under the same roof. He is in 
a sort my stepbrother, and always calls 
me sister Cecile, yet mamma says he 
is always to be spoken of as Father 
Ambroise." 

Lady Milicent's lip curled as she 
asked, 

"Pray what message did this 
priestly brother condescend to bring 
you ?" 

" Oh ! only to say that mamma counted 
upon my singing that * Salutaris' which 
I had to sing so frequently at the convent, 
and which I solemnly declare I will 
never sing again, no, not if they torture 
me for refusing ! It is a wicked, idola- 
trous address to the hostie, and I told 
Ambroise — ^there, that is what I shall 
call him hereafter — I told him that my 
lips should never again frame such 
blasphemy. . Besides all that, I could not 
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conscientiously even be present at a cere-* 
mony which is utterly opposed to my own 
creed, and which my own dear father 
would never have permitted upon our 
place. Ambroise is much more reasonable 
than mamma, and if he were not a 
Catholic priest he would be very nice. 
Mamma is so violent that I try never 
to cross her, except in these religious 
matters, which I cannot help. I believe 
she thoroughly hates me, because I 
have no sympathy with her ways and 
doings. I envy you, MUicent, from my 
very heart. But come, do not let us 
talk any more of Eook's Dene, and 
let us forget the unhappy occasion 
that has driven me from my home to 
yours." 

"We are not likely to be allowed to 
forget Eook's Dene," answered her 
cousin. " Papa is very much excited to- 
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day, for we liave just learned that a 
sisterhood of nuns from Belgium, is 
going to build a large house upon a 
piece of ground, which their agent 
leased from my father, in the very 
confines of our park, upon the 
wicked pretext of erecting a girl's school 
there. Do you know anything of 
this ?" 

"I do not wonder your father is 
furious. No; I have heard nothing of 
it, but the truth is, I turn a deaf ear 
to much that is said. Then again, they 
talk very cautiously before me. What 
should I do, Milicent dear, but 
for you and the hospitality of your 
home ?" 

Lady Milicent kissed her again, 
and throwing her arm around her, the 
girls were turning toward the house, 
when a young man in clerical cos- 
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tame approached them from another 
path. 

" Here is Mr. Basil-Leigh, our cm^te," 
whispered Lady Milicent, a moment later, 
introducing her cousin, while a deep, 
scarlet blush dyed her own cheek and 
brow, as she extended her hand to the 
new comer. 

" I scarcely dared hope to find you. 
Lady Milicent. All the good people of 
Westmeath, Bertsford, and the country 
for miles around are ^ assisting' at Book's 
Dene to-day." 

" When I would see plays, Mr. BasU- 
Leigh, I wiU go to the theatre, not 
to religious gatherings," replied the 
young lady; loftily, but soon relenting 
slightly in manner, she asked with much 
earnestness, 

" What can be done, Mr. Basil-Leigh, 
to check this movement before it takes a 
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wider range ? We have just learned " 

she involimtarily paused, upon perceiving 
something peculiar in the expression of 
his face which she was unable to interpret. 
He answered before she could resume her 
speech. 

" Lady Milicent, fire cannot spread 
unless it have fuel ; while a tiny spark 
can be fanned into a great flame. You 
are related, I believe, to Lady di 
Spagna ?" 

"By marriage only; her former hus- 
band. Sir Gilbert Fayne, and my mother 
were first cousins. You probably are not 
aware that Miss Fayne," and she took 
her cousin's hand, " is Lady di Spagna's 
only child. Miss Fayne is in a position 
of great difficulty and so much peril, 
that she needs all our sympathy to 
console her, and our strength to sus- 
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tain her ;" then turning to Cecile she 
continued, " You will pardon me, Cecile 
dear, if I speak very plainly to Mr. Basil- 
Leigh," and she pressed her cousin's hand 
affectionately. 

" Miss Fayne's Protestantism is as 
extreme as her mother's TJltramontanism. 
In fact it is the broad Protestantism of the 
continent, outstripping Calvin himself, 
and so sensitive that it shrinks at the 
mention of a priesthood, and recoils at the 
thought of an altar." 

" Where has the young lady received 
such decided opinions?" he asked, with 
a winning smile. " I had the im- 
pression that she had been educated 
abroad." 

" And you are not mistaken. Yet two 
years in a strict convent in France, added 
to three years at a still more rigid 
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establishment in Bavaria have failed to 
obliterate the impressions of earliest child- 
hood. These were deeply stamped by 
her lamented father's hand, probably 
aided by her mother,^ not then perverted 
in faith. 

" My cousin, Mr. Basil-Leigh, properly 
speaking is not in our parish, but she is 
so much with me at Daneshurst that I 
venture to commend her to your watchful 
care. She has never received confirma- 
tion, for which she is willing, if not 
ready. You will understand that there 
are reasons of domestic expediency which 
restrain her from any active association 
with the parish of Westmeath, to which 
she properly belongs, even," and again 
the proud lip curled scornfully, as she 
added, " if there were any field for good 
works or charities there." 

The young man bowed and smiled, 
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and Lady Milicent, not quite com- 
prehending his manner, continued to 
explain. 

" Miss Fayne, too, is legally under my 
father's control; he is her guardian and 
the trustee of her personal estate, and, 
last though not least, he is her god- 
father. I do not often make such a 
lengthy speech, therefore you and my 
cousin will judge how strongly I feel 
upon the subject." 

Mr. Basil bowed again with the same 
puzzling smfle, and for a moment steadily 
regarded the attractive pair, balancing 
perhaps their charms, which were so 
entirely opposite; perhaps, too, he was 
endeavouring to read the diversities of 
character, and explain to himself why, 
with so little difference in years, 
there should be such assured and 
easy balance of mind in one, and 
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such necessity for direction in the 
other. 

"You honour me too much, Lady 
Milicent. I am but a curate here, and 
my province is not supposed to be in 
such very delicate ministrations. Then 
again, pardon me if I seem ungallant or 
ungrateful in asking a simple question. 
You have defined Miss Fayne's Pro- 
testantism very sharply, can you as clearly 
specify the instruction you crave for 
her ? Or rather, may I ask if your 
own ideas embrace a * priesthood and an 
altar.' " 

Her dark eyes were lifted to his, where 
they rested a moment coldly and with- 
out drooping, as if there were some- 
thing to be read, and nothing on 
her part, at least, to be dis- 
guised. 

"It is not for me to dictate to Mr. 
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Basil-Leigh, whose tuition of myself at 
a similar crisis in my own life left no 
doubt of a priesthood and an altar. 
I can only ask for my cousin that which 
has been of inestimable worth to 
me." 

" Forgive me, Lady Milicent ; I see that 
I have ofEended. Honour me with your 
perfect confidence, and I will do what I 
can for your cousin. If her severe 
Protestantism does not yield a little, it 
will not be because I have sought to 
impart Cathohc truth with feeble words or 
faint-hearted zeal. Am I forgiven upon 
this assurance ?" 

She extended her hand, and thanked 
him with her eloquent eyes. 

" My father will be waiting for me 
or, what is worse, taking his luncheon 
alone, and I must go to him. You 
will join us en famille^ I am sure 
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I can promise a welcome from 
papa." 

The gentleman assented, and a moment 
later the trio entered the room where 
the Baron was already seated in solitary 
state. He rose with unusual alacrity, 
and cordially seized the curate's two hands, 
exclaiming, 

" There 1 I am so glad to see you, 
Basil-Leigh ! I can now prove an alibi, 
if good old Easelie insists that you were 
at the show yonder, as positively as he 
predicted you would be found there, even 
ready to swell the procession on its way 
to desecrate the place with its god- 
less doings. But, dear Cecile, I 
beg your pardon for not seeing you 
sooner." 

He kissed her fondly, adding, 

" You are a darling god-child to turn 
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away from all that idolatrous tribe of 
invaders." 

" There is no place for me among 
them, dear uncle, and very little virtue 
in my running away to this snug 
shelter." 

Her uncle, as she called him, patted 
her cheek lovingly and made a place for 
her beside him ; but his countenance was 
troubled, and a lowering expression upon 
his brow made his daughter dread a 
coming storm. 

" I tell you, Mr. Basil-Leigh," he was 
not long in declaring in undisguised 
bitterness, " this is a sorry day for these 
parts. I am furious for aUowing myself 
to be hoodwinked. That ground I leased 
some time ago for the so-called academy- 
and it is one of the prettiest sites in the 
county — ^is for a nunnery, where the girls 
of the neighbourhood are to be inveigled 
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into all sorts of snares, under plea, for- 
sooth, of * education.' " 

" Was the conveyance absolute, my lord, 

* 

and not to be rescinded?" asked the 
curate anxiously. 

" My solicitors have inspected the 
lease very closely, and fail to find 
a single flaw, so that I am forced to 
conclude the bargain and become a 
half guilty party to the diabolic 
devices. 

** The fact is I am perfectly exasperated 
at the state of things generally ; to look 
around me is enough to disgust a man 
with life. There is old Easelie in his 
toothless dotage dreaming and croning 
away at Westmeath, while the enemy has 
encamped itself almost in the churchyard. 
His people will all slip into the pitfall. 
Last Sunday for two long hours he 
entertained a corporal's guard with a 
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lecture on the Eeformatioii, while the 
best part of his congregation was enjoy- 
ing a semi-religious pic-nic at Rook's 
Dene, and listening to the rhodomontade 
of an Irish adventurer disguised as an 
Italian tatterdemaUon. Your own vicar 
is scarcely more wide-awake to the neces- 
sities of the day, and I see nothing to 
save England on any side. Either the 
clergy are sleeping at their posts, or 
flying off at tangents, shocking the Pro- 
testant conscience by propagating such 
Jesuitical and specious rubbish as we find 
in the Oxford tracts. Now teU me, why 
cannot there be a middle way in theology 
as in other things ? Where is the medium 

between Dr. Pusey and ^well, let us 

say, old Easehe ?" 

" My dear Baron, the middle ground 
is practically unoccupied. You character^ 
ize the school of Dr. Pusey as extreme, 
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while it is really but the reaction from thQ 
other. You must know, my lord, that 
the day is predicted when that which is 
now popularly called High Church, will, 
simply by contrast, be the conservative, 
though very moderate element. In fact, 
there are heights far above Pusey and his 
sympathizers which the re-actionary 
party will reach before the Church of 
England is purified; before error can 
be sifted from the truth, before 
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" Let those heights, then, be Heaven 
itself for me," interrupted the Baron, 
almost savagely, drawing himself up. 
" May the Lord allow me to sing my 
Nwnc dimittis before any doctrine is pro- 
claimed more unblushingly Machiavelian 
in spirit, as it seems to me, than the late 
utterances from Oxford." 

** My dear father," interposed Lady 
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Milicent, soothingly. "The Church of 
England has sunk so very low that we 
are obliged to look at truth from a 
depth which invests any height with 
false proportions, and these mountains 
which you deprecate are but a just 
level." 

"Malicent robs me of all patience," 
pettishly interrupted her father. " There 
is no one more bitter against Bomish 
Jesuits, yet she daily condones and 
justifies these crafty teachers who are 
endeavouring, by stealth and strategy, to 
Bonianize our own Church, and is thus 
ready to open a side door through 
which they can creep into the fold 
with all their hideous casuistry of 
•mental reservation aad private inter- 
pretation.' She studies all that sophisti- 
cal Oxford literature as if it could give 
eternal life. Then, too, she has adopted 
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that half -popish book of Keble as a vade 
mecv/m. I dare to say she has now a 
copy in her bosom or pocket. How on 
earth any true Protestant can gloat 
over that poetry I cannot compre- 
hend ?" 

Lady Milicent's cheek glowed, and there 
was the slightest tremor in her voice as 
she replied gently. 

" Dear father, I wish you would be- 
Ueve that there is no popery in Keble's 
lines. The very spirit of the Church 
pervades every word and thought, 
and, better still, his verses reflect 
the mind and tone of the Master's 
doctrine. I freely confess that if in all 
the world one book only could be spared 
to me, after my Bible and Prayer-Book, 
I would choose that sweet singer 
of our Church to be my companion and 
guide." 
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With this, she drew from her pocket 
one of the earhest copies of this semi- 
inspired collection. 

" I only beg that my father will believe 
me in this, that it is for light and 
comfort that I bind these precious words 
to my heart, not as he suspects, 
that I may glean the scattered fruits 
of a corrupted creed and mistaken wor- 
ship." 

An awkward silence followed this free 
avowal. The Baron could not be con^ 
vinced against his will, and declared that 
the book was full of insidious poison, 
and he could not comprehend where 
the light and comfort were to be 
found. 

The curate asked if he might 
glance at the suspected collection, 
whereupon the lady passed the much 
used volume to him, and he quickly 
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ran his eye over the many pencilled 

pages. 

" You have your favourite lines, Lady 
MUioent," he said quietly. 

She was not to be brought to any 
unveiling of her heart treasures, and 
coolly recaptured the book and committed 
it to his hiding-place. 

" In what, my lord, does the poet 
offend you?" asked the curate, as inno- 
cently as if its contents were not as 
familiar to himself as to the young lady. 
" Can you mention any particular passage, 
the objectionable sense of which might be 
explained away ?" 

" He altogether offends me. Sir I The 
spirit of the book is not of this age nor 
of this land. It is altogether symbolic, 
mediaeval, exaggerated, and is the out- 
pouring of the school which has trained 
Newman for Rome, and keeps Pusey and 
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his kind a perpetual irritant to the Pro- 
testant conscience. You, too, young man 
are not untouched with the spirit that I 
would repel. Fresh from the atmosphere 
which the theological schools of your 
imiversity have tainted, you can ill dis- 
guise your sympathy with my daughter's 
weakness, and your own advocacy of a 
reaxjtionary movement in the church which 
has impelled not a few already beyond the 
limits, and threatens all who take part in 
it. So long as this is a sentiment only 
I have no right to complain, but I should 
not hesitate to put in a very practical 
protest if the sentiment should show it- 
self by outward manifestations. We want 
no Puseyite innovations at Daneshurst, 
nor any rehash of Tractarian literature in 
the pulpit here. We will have nothing 
here to infect the salubrity of our religious 
atmosphere." 
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"And you tliink, my lord baron," 
asked BasU-Leigh, "that the reU- 
gioTis atmosphere hereabouts is actually 
healthy ?" 

" Yes J why not ? It may need a httle 
breeze to stir it up, but there is nothing 
unwholesome in it, at least there was 
nothing before the importation of that 
Italian horde. The pest has been brought 
to England before from that same 
quarter." 

" Stirring up, my lord, is exactly what 
the Tractarians hope to accomplish. It 
would seem reasonable to suppose that 
where so much spiritual sleep prevails — 
taking your own words and measure, my 
lord — there must needs be a great lack 
of vivifying influence in the spiritual 
surroundings; something must be want- 
ing which corresponds to oxygen in the 
natural atmosphere." 
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The Baron fidgetted, and there was an 
instant's silence, when Mr. Basil-Leigh 
asked most deferentially, 

" Why, my lord baron, does the aged 
Easelie preach to empty pews every Sun- 
day, when his parish numbers himdreds of 
souls ? How is it that my own estimable 
vicar has never until quite lately realized 
that people need more than one service in 
seven days, and that the Holy Communion 
should be celebrated more frequently than 
the recurrence of quarter days, if the 
faithful are not to languish and starve ? 
Why, my lord, even the natural atmos- 
phere is afEected. A church open but 
once a week gets a repulsive musty 
smeU, repelling people with its chill and 
bad odours. My lord, is not the spirit 
even more sensitive ? Is there not some- 
thing mysterious and electric in the subtle 
connection of mind and matter? If 
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the aim of public worship upon ourselves 
be to warm the heart and kindle the 
better emotions, can we hope to reach 
these through influences which leave the 
body a prey to weariness, the mind un- 
interested, and the devotional nature 
untouched save by the chill of death ? 

"My lord, the spell is upon all Eng- 
land. Her Church, pure in its tenets 
and apostolic in its ministry, has been 
long slumbering, Samson-like, in the lap 
of the wanton. Meanwhile the cords 
have been woven one by one by Lillipu- 
tian fingers, and of web-like tissue, 
little by little, closer and closer, 
until the fragile threads have become 
a chain which binds the slumbering 
giant. Thus has the Church slept on, 
and what upon the awakening? What 
force shall snap the chain ? What spirit 
of strength will aid this mighty efEort to 

VOL. I. N 
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be free ? Ay ! my friends, the bonds 
already are bursting ; the vigour of the 
giant refreshed in sleep, no longer shorn 
and held captive in lethargic calm is 
proclaiming itself throughout the land. 
And who will help ? Alas 1 there are 
multitudes to follow like Peter, afar off, 
and look hopelessly at the relentless door 
as it closes upon the Master. Here am I, 
in myself the humblest of God's mes- 
sengers, frail as the frailest, but yet in 
His strength and in His name I am sent 
here to this much threatened fold, to 
shout the watch-word of my Captain to 
every sleeping sentinel. 

" There are surely, my lord, a few here 
upon whose aid I may count. It is not 
a question of High Church, or Low, of 
Pusey, of Oxford, or with any shibboleth 
of the day, that I plead before you ; it is 
the salvation of men's souls. You, my 
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lord, will pardon, I hope, what may 
soem my effrontery, but I have come to 
you to-day especially to ask your help ; — 
nay, nay, not your gold and silver, not 
the use of your honoured name, nor yet 
your labour. I have come boldly to 
remind you of your great responsibility, 
you, to whom so many talents have been 
committed. Bepresentative of a family 
whose name is emblazoned upon ecclesi- 
astical heraldry from the earliest days of 
England's greatness, will you think, my 
lord, for one moment of a record that will 
be eternal ?" 

"Such, jplease Grod, is my daily en- 
deavouTy young man; but to what 
purpose are you reminding me of truths 
which I seek ever to keep before 
me?" 

." My lord, I am here to ask you it you 
will bestow the livings of which you are 

N 2 
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steward upon unfit servants, whose 
chief recommendation may be the fact 
that they are the pampered cadets of 
privileged families, thrust into holy orders 
without one thought of spiritual qualifi- 
cation; their hearts still in the world 
from which they never quite withdraw 
their presence, separated from it only by 
a titular distinction, caring as little for 
the souls and society of the people upon 
whose tithes they fatten, as for the 
menials whose wage they pay. Forgive 
me, a thousand times I crave it, if in my 
youth and inexperience I presume in 
thus speaking to a father in years and 
wordly wisdom. You call it mistaken 
zeal; but, my lord, when one has 
a petition to ask, it is well to be 
earnest." 

" That depends, my young friend, upon 
the character of the petition, but we are 
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growing impatient to know what you 
would ask." 

" I have just learned that a position is 
in your lordship's disposal, where a true 
man can save the Church, and a world- 
ling can help wreck it. Such agents as 
are now making Eook's Dene odious in 
your sight are ready to seize the advan- 
tage and repeat the experiment by which 
you and others are so greatly scandalized. 
I ask in the name of the Church that 
you wiU not confirm the choice, which 
it is said will give the ancient living of 
Bthelsford to a man of worldly charac- 
ter and spirit, albeit he bears the priestly 
office." 

The Baron's face expressed the relief 
he felt, and he smiled as he replied, 
pointing to his daughter, — 

" You are seeking help in the wrong 
quarter, my young enthusiast ; the living 
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of Ethelsford is in the gift of tliat young 
lady. The estate is hers by settlement 
upon her mother, and it is only by 
courtesy that I have anything to say upon 
the subject. Her trustee wiU do any- 
thing we suggest, I am sure. No ap- 
pointment has as yet been absolutely 
made, although the person to whom I 
suppose you aUude is seriously thought 
of. At the same time, Mr. Basil-Leigh, 
you may count upon our consideration of 
your claims, if you can keep the papists 
off the grounds." 

" My claims I my lord baron, do I 
understand you ? Can you think so 
poorly of me as that ? Is there no such 
thing as disinterested counsel and unselfish 
motives to be accredited to man ? Believe 
me, my lord, be assured, my Lady Mili- 
cent, that I seek no personal preferment. 
I would not accept, were it offered to me. 
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any such post of responsibility as I have 
sought to protect from an unworthy 
occupant. I have too great need of 
strength and fitness for even the humble 
part I now perform. For Ethelsford I 
have an honoured name to propose, and 
but for my unfortunate form of speech, I 
had at once suggested Mr. Alfred Eed- 
broke to your consideration. His zeal 
and piety will do credit to your choice, 
if you deign to regard his claims. 
But you must tell me that I 
was misunderstood, my lord. Will 
you not believe me. Lady Mili- 
cent ?" 

" Eest assured, Mr. Basil-Leigh," was 
the young lady's consoling reply, "that 
nothing you have said was capable of im- 
pairing our confidence in your disin- 
terestedness and integrity. Any name 
you are pleased to propose shall have 
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my trustee's full consideration. My 
father's readiness to honour your name 
is not a new idea. We have frequently 
thought and spoken of you in relation to 
this parish, and you must permit us to 
say that no appointment will be made, 
until we are quite assured that the 
interests at stake wiU not be more 
secure in your hands than even 
with your nominee. In this, Mr. 
Basil-Leigh, we are most unselfish, for we 
need you greatly at Daneshurst, and 
would sadly miss your ministrations." 

" And in my curacy at Daneshurst only, 
my lady, can I labour for some years to 
come. I am insufficient for more exten- 
sive work. A thousand thanks all the 
same, but under no circumstances could I 
accept the living in question, which I 
fervently pray may be given to the earnest 
Eedbroke." 
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The Baron fidgetted again under aU 
this courtly talk, and hoped that this 
zealous and earnest Redbroke was not 
one of the precious new lights which daz- 
zled people to blindness, so that they could 
not see the precipice to which they were 
nishing. 

Meanwhile there had been a silent but 
inquiring spectator of all that went on. 
The young Cecile Fayne was astounded 
at this new phase of Protestantism, so un- 
like that with which she had been imbued, 
and so similar in word and earnestness 
to the advocacy of her mother's creed, 
as she heard it day by day in the maternal 
home. 

A sigh, apparently of relief, escaped 
her as the prolonged conversation seemed 
to draw to a close, causing Basil-Leigh 
to turn toward her and meet a pair of the 
most exquisite blue eyes fixed dreamily 
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upon him; and there was something so 
peculiar and inquiring in their expression 
that it startled him, and recalled him 
to a sense of the responsibility which 
Lady Milicent had imposed upon him, 
in behalf of the imbefriended young 
Calvinist. 

The abrupt entrance of a bright and 
winsome little maiden gave a diversion to 
the solemn discussion. 

The young May, radiant in health and 
infant graces, could well have personified 
a little angel, and really seemed an incar- 
nate ray of sunshine sent to dwell in the 
old halls and brighten them with perpetual 
cheer. 

Her silvery laugh, as she shook the 
golden curls from her face, dispelled all 
thoughts of gloom, and chased away every 
ghostly vision. 

She took great liberties with the staid 
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old Baron, and was never daunted by 
the fear of rebuke as she sprang upon 
his knee, prepared to share the contents 
of his plate and drink from the antique 
goblet which had always been her father's 
particular property. 

" Papa, dear, oh, papa \ do you know 
what day this is ? No I What a funny 
papa 1 Why, papa, darling, this is — ^this 
— ^the, ' Sumption of the Virgin Mary/ 
Nursie has been reading all about it in 
a book that cousin — that Lady — I forget 
— ^at Eook's Dene gave me the other day. 
Why, papa, this is the very day when the 
Virgin Mary went right up into Heaven ; 
and only think, papa, she did not die 
like other people must. No, not that 
exactly, she was not buried like other 
people are, that is it. Her coflBn was 
full of beautiful flowers, but she was not 
in it, and the people saw her going up in 
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the clouds. Nursie is going to take me 
when the sun goes down to see a great 
big stone, where some people who know 
all about this day are going to build a 
great church upon, which the Virgin 
Mary is always going to take care of, and 
where there is going to be such pretty 
flowers, and such lovely, lovely music. 
Won't that be nice, papa darling! 
and shall we not go often to hear the 
lovely music, and see the pretty 
flowers ?" 



CHAPTER X. 

PEOGBESS. 



[VB years rarely make any 

marked cHange in tHe aspect 

of places in an old countiy, 

ere alEairs roll on in fixed 

ne, and the local monotony is 

broken only by the changes coneeqiient 

upon death and transfer of estates and 

ownerships. 

And thus, five years after we left our 
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friends in consternation over little May's 
astounding communication in the sombre 
breakfast-room at Danesliurst, we find our- 
selves once more amid familiar scenes, and 
among the few whose acquaintance we 
have already made. 

Time seems to have dealt gently with 
the people, and made no visible in- 
roads upon the place, which to the 
casual observer has undergone no trans- 
formation whatever. 

The stately Norman home of the hill- 
top certainly does not look one day more 
venerable; the humdrum life of the 
academic town in the vale moves 
slowly in its well-worn ruts, while West- 
meath does not appear to have increased 
iu ntunbers or added to its quid) rural 
charms* 

It is true that the old church could not 
look older than it has fw a generation, 
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nor could it more gracefully envelope it- 
self in the mantle of ivy, which old Time 
has compassionately thrown over the 
rugged walls and thus hidden many a 
scar and wrinMe of old age. 

The venerable Rector, hoary as his 
church, bears gracefully the burden of 
nearly fourscore years, which is neither 
labour nor sorrow to him. A marble slab, 
however, upon the crumbling chancel 
wall tells the inquirer that the meek 
companion of his early joys and later 
^efs has "gone before," ^nd awaits 
him upon the golden shore beyond life's 
troubled sea. 

The daughters, faithful ministrants to 
tiie widowed father, preserve in the 
faded home the semblance of happier 
days, and forget in the ready dis- 
charge of their pious tasks, that their 
united years would tell a century of life. 
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Not very long before, the advowson 
was sold to a younger though not better 
man, who by special arrangement now 
holds forth with evangelical strictness 
to an attenuated congregation twice 
each Sunday and once upon each fes- 
tival of the year. Thus the progress 
of the age is marked even at West- 
meath. 

We cannot do better than revisit the 
familiar haunts, and explore the hallowed 
scenes with a returning wayfarer, for 
whom this sweet vale once held a home, 
and from which he had been a wanderer 
for many a year. 

We can imagine the eager steps 
that carry him to the ancient land- 
mark, which attracts strangers from 
afar, and with him, enter the chill 
and gloomy church of Westmeath 
parish. 
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There at least, it is safe to declare 
that time has paused in his flight, for all 
things seem as when he last beheld them, 
although a whole generation since has 
passed away. 

Even the long festoons of spider-webs 
hang as in other days from the scaling 
white- washed rafters, precisely as if they 
were part of the structure itself, and 
quite as ancient. There is something, 
too, in the very odour of the cleanly 
scrubbed pine floor, which brings back a 
long array of sleepy hot summer morn- 
ings, when the sun shone warmly outside 
and the hum of the busy insects was 
heard in the thick vine which excluded 
sunshine and fresh air from the narrow 
lancets. 

He walks falteringly up the aisle, which 
is a trifle more unsteady than of yore ; a 
few more cracks in the roof suggest a 

VOL^ I. 
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thought of greater insecurity, but other- 
wise it is the church he remembered in 
his boyhood and youth, cold, musty, and 
uninviting. 

He involuntarily shivers and longs to 
be out again in the sunshine and sweet 
air, and it is with a sense of relief that he 
steps from the porch to find outside a 
balmy atmosphere and glorious simlight 
gilding the tumble-down stones of the 
neglected graveyard. 

Naturally he takes the well-trodden 
footpath across the green meadow, which 
quickly leads him to the neat and wiell- 
ordered chapel, the erection of which has 
made such a stir since he quitted these 
parts. 

He has vague recoUections of having 
heard something of the aggressive work, 
and he remembers the story told in a 
friendly letter recounting certain qnalms 
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of conscience, occasioned in the writer 
while gaining a personal acquaintance 
with the work and listening to ike elo- 
quence of the speaker in the pine groves 
of Rook's Dene. 

It aU seems as fresh as the construction 
of yesterday. It is the hour of early 
vespers, and he quietly steals into the 
cheerful place. 

What a contrast to the church he has 
just left. He renrembers now having 
heard Lady di Spagna charged with 
folly in erecting a chapel where not 
a congregation of her own faitii nould 
be mustered by scouring the X50un- 
try for many miles. Surely that diarge 
could not be now maintained, for here 
upon a week day laftemoon lie sees 
a tolerably weU-filled place of worship, 
brilliantly lighted, and wondrously in" 
viting. 

o 2 
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The air is fragrant with incense, no 
one notices the intruder, for the worship- 
pers are devout, and evidently habitues 
of the chapel. He recognises faces with 
which he was once familiar and wont 
to see in other churches in the days of his 
youth. 

His curiosity is soon satisfied, for 
though there is a sort of fascination in 
the worship, he does not quite under- 
stand it, and going out as unobserved 
as he entered, he continues his walk 
toward Bertsford on the road to Danes- 
hurst, where he hopes to arrive before 
nightfall. 

As he presses on he feels a change 
that he cannot define. He asks a 
stranger whom he meets, the meaning of 
the fine gothic building which rises on 
the hill as the old park is approached. 
The townsman thus questioned regards 
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him with surprise, supposing every one 
must know that to be the convent of St. 
Ursula and the Blessed Yirgin — one of 
the most beautiful bouses in tbe country, 
where not less than a bnndred young 
girls, mostly English, were gathered to be 
instructed in a variety of useful arts and 
acoomphshments, a foreign religion in the 
bargain. 

Further down tbe river, the informant 
continues, is St. Joseph's monastery, 
where similar pions tasks are performed 
for young England of the other 
sex. 

" Is our wayfarer in a trance ?" He asks 
this indeed of himself, as bells chime and 
the bonr of evening prayer is tolled from 
. tower and belfry. 

Is this tlie dear old Protestant town 1^ 
left years ago? Indeed, is it at aU +v 
England of the Reformation? ;g^a ^ 
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\ 



the land and people drifted back in time^ 
to the stand point of three centuries 
ago. 

Nay, he is forced to acknowledge that 
he is awake, for there is something so 
sweetly familiar in certain chimes which 
come to him from an old grey tower, that 
he wanders toward it as if by in- 
stinct, answering the yearnings of his. 
homesick heart, and is soon in the shadow 
of his own old parish church of Danes- 
hurst. 

How often he has dreamed of the 
sacred place while revelling in other 
lands. And now it is before him ; there 
where his parents were married, and now 
lie beneath its shadow, waiting in hope for 
the rising of the Sun of Righteousness j 
within is the font where he was baptized, 
the rail at which he had knelt and 
held his breath as a hand, which 
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seemed dove-like in its touch, was 
laid with anointing power upon his young 
head. 

Yet nothing remained as his memory 
recalled it. The gates were open, and the 
footpath through the carefully tended 
resting places of the departed was well- 
trodden and bordered with the fairest 
flowers of spring and summer. 

He walked on, and as he crossed the 
threshold he shrank back in mingled 
surprise and disappointment. The work 
of restoration had been so perfect there, 
that it took him a moment to realize that 
at least he was within the dear old 
yralls. 

The uncouth pulpit structure, two or 
three stories high, which had been the 
architectural puzzle of his youth had dis- 
appeared. 

How vividly he remembered his childish 
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fancy that the preacher was obKged to 
climb that dizzy height in order to get 
as near heaven as possible when he 
preached. 

How well he recalled the painful stiff- 
ness of neck and the wearied sensa- 
tion of head and eyes from the position 
in which, Sunday after Sunday, he had 
to look up to the black robed figure, 
half lost in obscurity, uttering such 
fearful things with such monotony of 
cadence. 

He observed, too, that the four un- 
sightly pews, resembling cattle pens as 
much as possible, which once disfigured 
the chancel, had been replaced by light 
and graceful stalls, while the nave of the 
church was fitted no more with closely 
curtained boxes, but now furnished with 
open seats such as were formerly called 
" poor benches." 
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He was imacquainted with the name 
of all the furniture and appliances of the 
chancel, but, nevertheless, in his ignor- 
ance he is pleased; for every thing is 
bright and sparkling, albeit an air of 
cheerful solemnity prevails, and seems 
to say to his weary and tempest- 
tossed heart, " Come here and be at 
rest." 

The very flowers upon the altar, — 
which he had never before seen in Eng- 
land, — ^were pleasing to him; for they 
whispered sweet hopes of a resurrection 
after death. 

He gathers comfort from the well- 
known text which seems more eloquent 
than ever, as now he reads it over the 
massive golden cross which stands upon 
the altar, 

" Ood forbid that I should ghry save in 
the Gross.** 
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But it is all to him a new and startling 
phase of English worship. He is greatlj; 
bewildered, and cannot fail to recall tha 
bitter opposition of the Yicar, as he knew 
him, to any nnusual form and cere- 
mony, objecting even to the introduction, 
of the cross, among the Christmas decora- 
tions. 

While thus reflecting he looks down, 
and is shocked to see that all this 
time he has been standing upon a richly 
graven sepidchral brass, which, though 
auoient in design and not very intelligihlo 
in text, has been quite recently placed iA 
tha floor; for after considerable study 
he is. able to decipher the quaint sign^ 
and letters, and starts back QrS he leam^ 
that the brass covers the form pf 
the late vicar, the pastor of his 
youth. 

It all becomes clear to him. The good 
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QQiiaervative old man has passed away 
from these perturbations of the church 
inilitant, and, the ** Puseyitea" are. in 
authority. 

He. had heard, of the new curate of 
advanced opinionSj^ the young and ardent 
Basil-Leigh; and not unreasonably he 
holds him responsible for the changed 
aspect of material things^ 

Lost in reverie and contemplation he 
hs«j3 become insensible to the proprieties 
of the place, and is brought to a sense 
oi decoruia by the touch of a gentle 
h^'Ud upon, his arm^ as he iai asked 
by a bright-eyed boy in casaock and 
gurplice, if he would like to be 
SQUted. 

He acquiesces in dreamy submission, 
and suddenly becomes aware that the 
church ig being rapidly filled, and 
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the dear old bells have ceased their 
chiming. 

An exquisite and subdued voluntary- 
is played. Far away he seems to hear a 
touch of celestial music ; childrens' voices 
clear and ringing are approaching, and he 
strains his unaccustomed ear to catch the 
words. 

The civil verger, perceiving he is a 
stranger, hands him an open book and 
points to " Jerusalem the Golden." At 
that moment an opening door admits the 
choristers, and a white-robed procession 
files across the church from porch to 
choir; boys lead, men and clergy 
follow, aU singing that sweet hymn 
which stirred devotional feeling to its 
depths. 

It broke upon his ear as one of the 
earliest of those waves of an old and 
truer hymnody which has returned like 
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a refresliiiig tide upon the church, reach- 
ing the sources and swelling the current 
of her devotional life. The song-power 
of the church, thus recovered, has been 
electric because it has touched the heart 
of the people, giving them a voice and 
language fitted to the spirit of her 
worship. 

As he listened, jealous of the moments 
as the verses were pointed off, tears 
rolled down the weather-beaten cheek, 
and the heart which had never quailed 
in the presence of manifold dangers, was 
now full to bursting as verse after verse 
of the simple hymn opened a new revela- 
tion of worship, in sympathy with the 
yearnings of the spirit. 

In less than one half hour that sweet 
even-song was said. It had been con- 
ducted throughout with far greater 
solemnity than many a cathedral 
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service he had attended in formet days. 
The clergy and tjhoristers retired as 
they had entered, closing the worship 
of the day with Keble*8 immortal, 

" Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear !" 

lines destined never to become hackneyed, 
but wrought forever into the life of the 
church. 

There were a few minutes of silence 
after the singers were heard no more, 
while the congregation was reverently 
bowed in prayer. The setting sun atream- 
ing through the rich western window 4Bhed 
a golden radiance over l^e kneeling 
forms. 

This solemn hush was broken by the 
softest, sweetest notes of the organ, so 
low that they came like whispered music, 
upon which floated the unspoken petitions 
of the worshippers. 
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As One after another rose and turned 
slowly, almost reluctantly to the world 
again, the music became louder and the 
harmonies more distinct*; and when the 
traveUer, soothed in spirit, passed out into 
the early twiUght, the music seemed to 
pursue him. 

But before leaving the church, he 'paused 
an instant in the porch and ventured to 
ask what special occasion had inspired so 
lovely a service that day. He had to 
repeat his question in simpler form, for 
thi9 wondering verger could not appreciate 
the fact that there seemed any thing un- 
usiial or astonishing in that simple -even- 
song. 

" It iis but our usual service. Sir," was 
his reply. "We have the same every 
morning and evening. On Sundays and 
great holidays there is a much f uUer choir, 
with more ceremony, and a sermon." 
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He then compreliended that what he 
had witnessed was not novelty, but only 
the true utterance of renewed life in the 
church. It was not merely external 
change, but vital awakening that had 
taken place. A spiritual revival had 
flowered forth in things of native spiri- 
tual beauty. The church's quickened 
spirit was again speaking to the spirit of 
the worshippers in a ritual which only 
the decay of true religion had converted 
into a hollow form, but which had now 
become the wings of her true devotion — 
lifting it to heaven. 

And thus we take leave of the retjumed 
wanderer, whose perpleidng attempts 
to reconcile the past and present, we 
may believe was finally rewarded by 
some faint appreciation of that memorable 
hour of evening prayer, which had thus 
been his " welcome home." 



CHAPTER XI. 

FBOQBESS AT DANESHUBBT CABTLB. 



ROM these revelations of sig- 
nificant advance and aggres- 
sive innovations in tbe parisli 
urch, we return to the grand 
lark of Daneshurst. 
Neither advance nor innovation there 
will offend the artistic eye as it wanders 
through stately avenues, or lingers in cen- 
tennial groves. Whatever may be the 
VOL. I. p 
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change or decay wrought by these few 
years upon the natural features of Danes- 
hurst, it is not discovered in a transient 
visit. With its inmates, however, life has 
had its developments, and some problems, 
at least, seem tending to a natural 
solution. 

We enter the old gateway as we pass 
to the accustomed entrance porch. A 
child and a large dog are playing noisily 
on the smoothly shaven lawn. 

It is easy to recognise the golden- 
haired maiden whom we last saw taking 
liberties with the father, inaccessible to 
other influences, and over whose cold 
and unsympathetic autumn of life the 
fair child had oast, what her sis- 
ter called, the spell of the Indian 
summer. 

Not far from the child and her brute 
companion we see the father, now a 
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decrepit old man ; only five years older in 
fact, while twenty by infirmity have 
been added to his burden since we saw 
him last. 

He is leaning heavily upon the arm of 
a tall and slender maiden, of stately bear- 
ing, whose three and twenty years seem 
shaded with some corroding care, but 
whose age, to the careless eye, would 
scarcely be suspected. 

Her countenance wears an expression of 
far reaching thought, which, had she worn 
the wedding ring, might have suggested 
too early an assumption of- the trials 
of wedded and parental life. 

Yet, she is softer in glance and 
more subdued in speech than when we 
saw her the enthusiastic champion of a 
poetry, of which not many then had any 
knowledge, and fewer still any just ap- 
preciation. 

p 2 
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It may be that the secret cause of the 
anxious face and tender voice is dis- 
covered in her father's physical and men- 
tal condition, with her endless care 
of the querulous old man, to whom 
her days were devoted and her dreams 
consecrated. 

He seems upon this occasion particularly 
difficult to please. He is afraid to 
sit quietly in the warm sunshine, 
and equally averse to walking through 
shady paths. 

To avoid cold and fatigue seems the 
object of his otherwise aimless life. Now 
and then a thought crosses his mind that 
his companion may be weary, although 
she never complains. Even then he re- 
linquishes the slender arm with no 
good grace, nor does he seek in any way 
to lighten the duties of the self -devoted 
child to whom one word of grateful, 
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loving appreciation would be most pre- 
cious. The wearied step would quickly 
regain its spring, and the anxious heart 
its lightness under the spell of such rich 
compensation. 

But this never came, and as we have 
seen, the Baron is just now imusuaUy cap- 
tiouSt Something has given to his spirit, 
more than its accustomed rancour, and 
the cause revealed itself as he broke forth. 

" I teU you, Milicent, I am heart-sick 
of all this popish foUy, and there must be 
an end of it. Whatever induced you to 
give that unfortunate Church such a name 
passes my comprehension. If there are 
not Christian saints enough to be god- 
fathers to your fanciful temples, in pity's 
name let them go unbaptized and without 
names." 

"Why, father dear, you surely know 
that St. Alphege " 
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" St. — ^all-fudge ! Do not exasperate 
me now with a chapter of ecclesiastical 
history. I only know what you have 
already told me a hundred times, that the 
old myth you propose to honour was a 
* popish bishop canonized ages before 
the Eef ormation, and has no more to do 
with the Protestant Church of England 
than the Pope of Rome has at this day^ 
I fail to see why honest-blooded English 
men and women must dig up dry bones 
and dress them out in fashionable church 
drapery.'* 

" Why, father, St. Alphege was a 
British nobleman, royally connected, a 
bishop of the Church of England and 
Archbishop of Canterbury eight hundred 
and fifty years ago. Moreover, as he 
suffered martyrdom at the hands of the 
pagan Danes, it seems very appropriate 
to . commemorate his memory in this 
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place where the Danes made so many 
martyrs. Nor will this be the first 
church in England dedicated to his 
memory." 

"The first chnrcli since the Reforma- ^ 
tion, I win answer for that. Besides, I ♦ 
would like you to tell me where the Church 
of England was more than eight centuries 
ago." 

"Was not the Established Church in 
this land tlien, dear father, the Church of 
England ? But we are not going to for- 
get our compact and agitate ourselves 
with ecclesiastical discussions," continued 
his daugliter, smiling sweetly. " My dear 
father will regard me only as a loving, 
devoted child, and not recall these matters 
in w^hicli, it would seem we can never 
agree. They shall make no difference in 
my filial affection." 

""Well, Milicent, you always g^^ , 
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better of me, when you retreat from 
argument, and bring to bear upon me 
those tender weapons. I dare say I am 
a cross and crabbed old monster after 
all. As for your belief, that will be 
as you please; but don't j&ll your 
sister's head with your Tractarian 
rubbish. The child is bad enough 
already, and fairly takes my breath away 
at times with her odd notions of religion. 
The Church, as my fathers framed it, is 
good enough for me, and I would greatly 
like to be assured that it will always be 
the church of my children when I am 
gone. As for you, you will soon enough 
have matters quite your own way here, 
whether or no that half -crazed lover of 
yours is ever able to settle the question 
of celibacy. K you had not thoroughly 
bewitched him, he would have been a 
Catholic priest years ago. But ^was 
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there ever a quicker proof of the truth 
of the old adage * Parlez du diahley &c., 
— ^here he comes to fight his 
own battles, and yours too, for that 
matter." 

For one instant. Lady Milicent's cheek 
was like the damask rose ; in the next it 
had taken so death-like a hue that even 
her father's dim eyes perceived that 
something unusual was agitating her, 
and he remained discreetly silent, sup- 
pressing the salutation which rose to his 
lips as he extended his tremulous hand 
to the young man, who had lingered a 
moment on the way for a romp with May 
and her great St. Bernard pet and pro- 
tector. 

Ah 1 as he draws near, it is plainly 
seen that five years have left their mark 
on him. 

In externals, even, we scarcely re- 
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cognize him; his very costume has sub- 
mitted to the advanced requirements of the 

time and the accepted signs of his creed 
and party. 

He is quite enclosed in the long straight 
coat of Oxford cut. The Roman collar 
now generally worn, then marked him as 
willing to class himself with the most 
extreme school, while the respectable and 
traditional high hat, not then so largely 
discarded by the clergy as now, was re- 
placed by a shovel-shaped felt, not alto- 
gether unlike that worn by certain high 
dignitaries yet sufficiently character- 
istic to the initiated to indicate the 
orthodox headdress of the progressive 
priest. 

It was in this outward garb that Mr. 
Basil-Leigh walked toward the Baron and 
his daughter, but there were other indi- 
cations of change, if not progress, and 
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as he uncovered his head and the summer 
sun shone full upon his face, it was easy 
to see that time had touched with his 
busy fingers both head and coun- 
tenance. 

Basil-Leigh was scarcely thirty, yet he 
could well have been credited with forty 
years. Deep lines had formed beneath 
his eyes and around his mouthy and an 
expression of anxiety, almost sorrowful, 
for which it was impossible to account, 
met the inquirer's scrutiny. 

His eye was quick and restless, often 
averted when its look should have been 
direct. His general manner bore the im- 
press of thoughtful preoccupation, and 
there was a certain pathos in his voice, 
which with its subdued tone gave suspicion 
of some hidden grief. 

And yet what grief or privation, 
could have visited him ? No man 
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apparently could hold a more enviable 
position. 

He had wealth, high rank, social 
privileges, possessed of the confidence of 
the highest dignitaries of the Church, 
who had vied with each other in putting 
coveted positions at his disposal, all to 
be rejected by the seemingly fastidious 
young curate. 

He was more than suspected of being 
the favoured suitor of one of the heiresses 
of the land, and had only, in short, to 
stretch forth his hand and grasp all 
that the world, and alas ! too many 
in the church, esteem as supremely 
good. 

For three years, at least, his engage- 
ment to Lady Milicent had been looked 
upon as a settled thing, although the lady 
had preserved a guarded silence upon the 
subject, while the reticent Oxonian was 
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no more communicative. But tliat there 
was a clear understanding between them, 
the busy world surely believed, and none 
would have doubted it who saw them to- 
gether and was observant enough to detect 
the signs of an interest not of an ordinary 
kind. 

In their public intercourse, indeed, there 
was no marked demonstration. Each 
addressed the other with all due formality, 
and avoided, before third parties at least, 

all topics of a personal nature. It is true 
that a tender glance had been occa* 
sionaUy surprised, and a certain smile 
detected which had no connection with 
surrounding circumstances on matters 
under discussion. These feeble indica- 
tions comforted the sympathetic, while they 
sorely piqued the desire to be received into 
fuller confidence. 

But alas I for the happiness of the 
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oommunity, no confidence was vouch- 
safed, not even did the cousin, whose 
interest was genuine, receive any satis- 
faction in her solitary attempt to fathom 
the mystery; for when asking, half 
jocosely, when her services as bridesmaid 
would be required, Lady MUicent neither 
blushed nor blanched, as she rephed in her 
own stately way, 

" The children of this world marry and 
are given in marriage." 

Oecile retired from the hunting-ground 
thoroughly discomfited, and resolved upon 
no more questionings. 

But we have left the curate standing 
imcovered in the sunshine, while we have 
indulged a long discourse upon the signs 
and tokens of five years anxious thought 
and work. 

This long digression only brings the 
young man face to face with the im- 
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practicable Baron, with whom we must 
leave him awhile for a fresh retrospec- 
tive excm*sion into the years already re- 
viewed. 

We have remarked that Mr. Basil- 
Leigh stiU held a subordinate position in 
Daneshurst Church where we first saw him 
a " progressive" curate. 

We have studied out the symbolic cha- 
racters upon the brass that covered the 
sepulchre of the vicar who had given him 
his post Upon the death of that vicar 
the Hving had been promptly offered to 
the young man, but was among the 
things which he regarded himself as too 
" inexperienced" to appropriate, and there- 
fore he retained his office as curate under 
the new but " progressive" man who suc- 
ceeded the quiet slumberer beneath the 
medieval brass. 

These two men, Basil-Leigh and the 
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new vicar, worked in perfect harmony, 
and tlie result was a model parish with a 
service aU but faultless, as we witnessed 
beside our shadowy traveller. 

Not a few, however, of these perfec- 
tions were due to Lady Milicent. The 
beautiful organ was her gift, the altar 
and chancel hangings the work of her 
own industrious fingers. For all purposes 
she had made generous contributions, and 
without her material aid it is scarcely 
possible that such a perfect restoration 
of the venerable church could have been 
accomplished. But even there she did 
not propose to pause, not being merely 
content with the beauty of colour and 
decoration, nor yet with the exquisite 
services which made her parish church 
almost an exception in the land. She pro- 
posed to do more. 

On the distant borders of her father's 
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estate, and contiguous to her own, there 
lay a hamlet, surrounding which was a 
large and scattered tenantry, for whom 
there were no fitly appointed or regular 
church services. 

Mr. Redbroke, the incumbent of Ethels- 
ford, referred to in an earlier chapter, 
whose parish lay still two miles further 
upon Lady Milicent*s awn estate, in con- 
junction with Mr. Basil-Leigh and his 
vicar, by joint arrangement held occa- 
sional services in a school-house in the 
quarter. 

This, however, did not satisfy the 
people, who mainly preferred to plod on 
to Bthelsford or Daneshurst for the 
privilege so sweet to the lowly and humble, 
of worshipping in a seemly and conse- 
crated place. 

Moreover, the Dissenters were trying 
to effect a settlement, and a Romish 

VOL. I. Q 
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priesty also, had been surveying the ground 
when Lady Milicent was inspired to erect 
a church in that needy dale, and so endow 
and control it that there should forever 
be a service, free and open, without let 
or hindrance, to give forth the liturgy 
of the Church in the fullness of its beauty 
and power. 

She did not tarry long in the execution 
of her plans. To Mr. Basil-Leigh, of 
course, the project was submitted, and to 
its most insignificant detail received his 
careful study. 

The result, rapidly accomplished, realized 
the ideal, as there arose a church, moder- 
ate in size, of exquisite architectural 
proportions, and in all its appointments 
and rich devices as full of every inspira- 
tion, " ancient and modern," as the book 
of hymns adopted. In all that met the 
eye, at least, it would have satisfied the 
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requirements of Dr. Manning and his 
followers, not less than the legitimate 
wants of a rapidly developing ritual in 
England's Established church. 

To the victim of Danish barbarity this 
architectural gem was dedicated. The 
parsonage and schools were quite com- 
plete, and the church only awaited 
a formal opening as we renew our 
acquaintance with the place and 
people. 

The care of this new fold had been 
offered to Mr. Basil-Leigh, justifying 
the belief all along generally entertained, 
that the church had been built as much 
with reference to him as to supply the 
spiritual necessities of a scattered com« 
munity. 

Here again was the gentleman im- 
practicable; and perhaps he never knew 
the deep mortification and real pain which 

Q 2 
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his very positive refusal gave to the large- 
hearted patroness. 

She knew him too well to resort to 
arguments, but quietly accepted his 
rejection of her gift and appointed 
his nominee ; nor did she allow this 
disappointment to abate her zeal or 
chill her own enthusiasm in the good 
work. 

To a Reverend Felix Noel was the 
responsible charge committed. Associated 
with him were an assistant priest and dea- 
con of his own appointment, all necessary 
to carry out the requirements of the act of 
endowment which demanded five services 
upon each Sunday and High Festival, and 
any where from twelve to twenty in a 
week, accordijig to the season. No 
actuary of a life insurance company 
could more carefully weigh and adjust 
the law of probabilities than Lady Mili- 
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cent and Mr. Basil-Leigh sought to 
settle the contingencies of this cherished 
work of love, and the ways and means 
for meeting all future material diffi- 
Qidties. 

Even to the very detail of flowers, which 
should always be fresh on the altar and in 
the font, there was a special appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of a person 
supposed to have fine floral taste, and 
for the purchase of aU he thought neces- 
sary for church adornment through the 
changing seasons. 

While all these projects were being 
accomplished, and others maturing, 
storms were gradually gathering in the 
ecclesiastical atmosphere, and already a 
cloud like a man's hand had been detected 
on the horizon by the watchful Basil- 
Leigh. It was to impart this dis- 
agreeable suspicion as well as to speak of 
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other matters, more deeply personal, that 
the young man had sought the presence 
of his mistress that bright summer day, 
at an hour when he was usually at work 
in his parish or study. 

From this second digression we join 
the party, now turning toward the 
house. 

The Baron is no longer on his daughter's 
arm. The ordinary salutations were ex- 
changed, proving Basil-Leigh no stranger, 
while not for a moment had Lady Mili- 
cent's ashy face escaped his eye, although 
he was silent, nor did he fail instantly 
to perceive the fagged and wearied gait 
with which she guided her father's un- 
certain steps. 

He wisely made no comment, but 
pressed her hand, how fondly, no one 
noticed, and the hand was as quietly 
withdrawn ; and if a look of unutterable 
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tenderness was fixed upon her downcast 
eyes, she felt rather than saw what his 
lips could not utter, while the father's 
gaze was much too dim to detect a 
lover's glance, even had he been less 
absorbed with the thought of his own ills 
and grievances. 

Basil-Leigh quickly released the gentle 
ministrant and took the tottering Baron 
upon his own strong arm. The old man 
accepted the support with a nod of half 
grateful acquiescence, but declined to 
tarry longer in what he called the 
" treacherous east wind," although a 
softer and sweeter breeze never agitated 
the old oaks. 

All exciting and provoking subjects 
being forbidden, the conversation was as 
usual upon the merest trifles of the day, 
as they all walked slowly toward the open 
hall, where a footman took possession of 
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his feeble master, leaying Lady Milicent 
to a companionship of which, of late, she 
had had but little. 



1 



CHAPTER XI. 

PEOOEB88 AT DANE8HUEST CASTLE. 

" Till at last she set herself to man 
Like perfect mnsio Quto noble words." 



3aron safely disposed of, 

young pair naturally 

ed toward a shaded path 

to a sweet sequestered 

own and respected as 

Lady Milicent's bower, where a mstio 

seat was sheltered by honeysuckle and 
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eglantine, beneath wliich the green turf 
was brighter and softer than any velvet 
rug. 

The young man took instant possession 
of the unresisting hand, pressing his lips 
upon it, before he drew it closely through 
his arm, and not even then relinquishing 
his hold. 

There was an unwonted tenderness in 
his tone, at which her heart throbbed 
until she feared he would detect it, and 
it quite prepared her for the demonstra- 
tion which brought the truant blood 
back to her pale cheeks, as he seated 
himself beside her in the cool shady 
bower. 

She did not repel him as he took her to 
his heart and held her there in an emotion 
which found no words of expression ; she 
did not bid him rise when he threw him- 
self upon the turf at her feet, as though 
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in such an attitude only he could pour 
out his soul, while gazing into the depths 
of the loving and lustrous eyes now bent 
upon him. 

" This day, my Mihcent, my trial ends. 
Ah ! you have remembered quite as well 
as I. That I read at once in the dear 
pale face, and heard it in the low broken 
words. My years of vowed probation are 
past, and, dearest, you may trust me 
now. I kneel to receive the word which 
releases me; linger not needlessly, but 
in pity and love, say quickly the precious 
word. Put that dear hand thus upon 
my head ; nay, darling, I will not even 
look up, if my gaze disturbs. But I 
hunger for that one sweet word of assur- 
ance and trust — I pine for my release 
TeU me quickly, Mihcent, have I stood 
the test, your own terms, and your own 
conditions? Dearer, tenfold, to th' 
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fond heart are you now, than when you 
sent me from you to prove my fidelity 
and to probe that heart to its inmost 
depths. More than ever am I in love's 
strong bonds ; and am I still loved ? Am 
I counted worthy of this dear hand which 
princes might covet and angels clasp ?" 

Not a word came from the pale and tremb- 
ling lips as they approached and touched 
the uplifted brow. Her bosom heaved, and 
tears filled the eyes from which they would 
not flow. At length, in the veriest whisper 
came the long suppressed confession. 

" It is all the other way ; for it is I 
who am imworthy such love and honour. 
It is more than love I offer in return, it is 
something nearer adoration. The heart 
which you think you read, is filled with 
human hope and wordly ambition, quite 
imworthy of the love thrice hallowed that 
you offer." 
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The proud girl paused, and her whole 
frame trembled with excitement as words 
failed her. 

Ahl when was love ever dissatisfied 
with homage of that sort. Basil-Leigh 
was quickly at her side, clasping her to 
him as he exclaimed. 

" I am more than answered, my be- 
loved. Henceforth our paths are one, 
even as for all the years I have known 
you our hopes and desires have been 
blended." 

" You are sure, quite sure then, that 
there will be no misgivings, no fears 
that God's priests are fettered in such 
close human companionship, and that 
he does not better serve his Master whose 
life, ' by purest pleasures unbeguiled,' as 
our sweet Keble says, is bound only to 
the altar ?" 

"Were you like most other women, 
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my MiKcent, I would indeed scarcely 
dare yield to the natural longings of the 
heart and believe that the priesthood is 
not exempt from the application of the 
divine avowal that * it is not good for man 
to be alone.* But with you, a chaste 
reflection of my better self, I believe I 
can faithfully follow my Master wherever 
He may lead. I have struggled with 
doubts upon this subject until they well- 
nigh mastered me. There have been times 
when that sweet precious face has seemed 
to come between me and my vows, and 
I have been tempted to anticipate this 
day and tell you that weakness had 
trimnphed. But either love has won the 
mastery of my reason, or, as I believe, it 
is sanctified; for aU doubts and mis- 
givings have vanished, and I am here to 
tell you of my steadfastness, and ask 
you to share a life which you must aid 
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me to make one of fervent sacrifice and 
self-devotion. I need you to strengthen 
my purposes, whicli are often feeble and 
failing, and you want my strong arm and 
loving heart to protect, encourage and 
stimulate. One thing more, only, I 
implore that we may not furnish sub- 
ject for the discussion of tea-parties and 
gossip-mongers, and, therefore let us 
avoid the folly and vain wedding show 
of these days. In this, Milicent, I am 
sure we are agreed, that our marriage 
may be what God decrees all Christian 
marriage should be, a sacramental union ; 
a type of the mystic oneness of the Master 
and His Bride." 

" We cannot differ upon that great 
question, I am convinced," replied Lady 
Milicent, calmly. 

" Then," continued Basil-Leigh, " after 
this long exercise of faith and patience, I 
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may be pardoned when I beg for short 
delay. Tell me, then, my darling, when 
I may ask your father to give me this 
most priceless of his treasures ?" 

She hesitated an instant, with her 
eyes fixed intently upon his, as though 
to penetrate the innermost sanctuary of 
his soul before she replied with unfalter- 
ing voice, 

" I do trust you, implicitly and for ever. 
You are too strong to deceive yourself, 
and too good to seek to beguile me ; there- 
fore I will not misunderstand your desire 
to hasten our union; there shall be no 
greater delay than is necessary. I com- 
mit my destiny to you when you will ; as for 
my happiness, it has been so long in your 
keeping that no rites can make the trust 
more complete — scarcely more hallowed." 

Her eyelids dropped at the tenderness 
of the gaze with which he listened to her 
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confession; and for one supreme occa- 
sion Lady Milicent was a perfect 
woman. 

Caress met caress, and long suppressed 

affection sought its own language. Ra- 

Pidlj sped the moments of an intense hap- 

piness which mocks the feeble power of 

the pen in description. The world and its 

interests were forgotten and the fleeting 

minutes went unreckoned in the half- 

hourly chimes of wHch their ears took no 

note. 

The high strung reserve and forced 
reticence which had marked their inter- 
course for years, relaxed like a harp- 
string in a softer atmosphere, while each 
learned the cherished secrets of th^ 
other's heart in those memorable hours 
•which never come twice in love'd expe- 
rience. 

Their own position waa quite excen- 

TOL. I. E 
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tional, inasmuch as their affection had 
taken root and flourished in darkness and 
untended solitude. 

" All closely veiled around, 
Nor traced bj sight or soand, 
Nor soiled by ruder breath. 

The last best gifb of Heaven. 

Love, gentle, holy, pare ; 
But tenderer than a dove's soft gaze, — 
The searching sun, the open sky, 

It never could endure." 

But alas ! even that first betwitching 
hour must close, and the dull and prac- 
tical things of life demand all too soon the 
consideration of the most sublimated 
lovers. 

" When shall I claim you, my MiU- 
cent ?" were the first words that broke 
the blissful silence, " when may I ask your 
father to yield his rights ?" 
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With the slightest tremour, she re- 
plied, 

" If I have any strong wish upon the 
subject, it is to have our holiest earthly 
memories associated with the church we 
are about to offer to the Great Head. It 
would have a twofold consecration to 
me, if we could kneel before the altar 
of St. Alphege together, as you and I 
believe the newly wedded should kneel, as 
soon after the consecration service as 
you may desire." 

These words were scarcely uttered, 
when Mr. Basil-Leigh started to his feet 
as if a hidden serpent had stung him, 
with an exclamation of pain, which 
made the fair betrothed tremble for his 
safety. 

To her distressed inquiries he was 
scarcely able to reply with the calmness 
he desired. 

B 2 
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" Oh ! Milioent, what will you think of 
me? That I have failed, I fear, in the 
very first step I have taken at your side, 
when I tell you that I came here to-day 
charged with a sorry errand, which has 
been utterly forgotten in the delirium of 
my selfish joy. And I am such a coward 
too, even now I shrink from inflicting 
pain upon the dear heart I have just 
vowed to shield." 

" I can imagine nothing that would 
cause me pain just now," she mur- 
mured, softly, "so tell me the worst 
at once." 

Lady Milicent and her enamoured 
curate had thus far had matters all their 
own way in church work, and had not 
perceived there was one element upon 
which they had not counted. This 
was the right and power of the State 
to interfere with their doings and 
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restrain the progress of an advancing 
ritual. 

The young lady, therefore, was quite 
unprepared for the sad news of which 
Basil-Leigh had been so forgetful; and 
when finally he told her what he had 
learned only within a few hours, that the 
bishop declined to consecrate St. Alphege, 
unless certain ornaments which his lord- 
ship found objectionable were removed, 
she was absolutely speechless with indig- 
nation and astonishment. 

" Moreover," added Basil-Leigh to the 
unbroken recital, "our parish church of 
Daneshurst has been closed to-day by the 
churchwardens, by whom an action is to 
be brought against our devoted vicar for 
alleged unlawful practices. Thus our 
daily services are suspended and the 
scattered sheep are literally without 
a fold, though, thank the Lord, 
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the shepherd abides with his dispersed 
flock." 

" And this is a free land. Surely there 
must be some mistake!" exclaimed the 
lady with heightening colour. "May 
not men and women worship God accord- 
ing to their conscience, without perse- 
cution, in any comer of this free 
realm ?" 

" It would appear not, my Milicent. 
There is freedom of worship, it is true, 
permitted to Jews, Turks, infidels and 
heretics, but in the Established Church 
you must believe as statesmen interpret 
the ecclesiastical rule. Very well, if you 
desire nothing beyond a musty church 
and sleepy service. Believe as little, do 
as little as you will, there is no limit set 
to decay, stagnation and death. The bar 
is in front, against all revival, advance, 
Ufa and reality. There seems no inclina- 
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tion to * proceed/ — ^that is the fashionable 
term — ^against the ministrants of West- 
meath and a few of the same evan- 
gelical type; although countless souls 
are left uncared for and grope about in 
darkness, feeling for gospel support which 
they find at last among Nonconfor- 
mists, unless they seek a shelter in the 
Romish Chapel, where body and soul are 
alike taken care of. The true and ardent 
churchman, now-a-days, has very little 
chance ; this is an age of repression, even 
persecution for him, and I see no remedy. 
In our own case, respecting St. Alphege, 
there will have to be some temporary 
concession; that we shall eventually 
triumph I have no doubt. But how 
chilled you seem, Milicent, you are 
absolutely trembling," and he reverently 
carried her cold hand to his lips. " This 
place is too shaded, we will seek a simnier 
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spot in which to talk over this sad contre- 
temps," and he led her to the open lawn. 
A spectator would have fancied, from 
their anxious faces and agitated manner, 
that some dire bereavement was threaten- 
ing the two just now so radiant with 
joy. The Milicent of earlier years sud- 
denly appeared upon the scene, exclaim- 
ing with haughty brow and scornful 
lip, 

" I will never make these wicked con- 
cessions. Surely I can do what I please 
with my own, and if the bishop persists 
in his unreasonable refusal to consecrate 
St. Alphege, it shall become my private 
chapel, I will appoint my own chap- 
lain, and defy the stubborn authority." 
Her manner and voice softened as she 
added, " There is a consecration pro- 
mised of any place where two or three 
are gathered in His name, whose presence 
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sanctifies the humblest spot. But under 
these altered and difl&cult circumstances 
will you not, dear Basil-Leigh, reconsider 
your decision and become the shepherd of 
these hungry sheep ?" 

He shook his head ; and was silent for a 
moment as they paced the sunny path, 
arm-in-arm, the very picture of sorrow 
and disappointment. 

"Unhappily, Milicent, I believe there 
is an ugly law upon this very subject. I 
do not think there can be a celebration, or 
any sacrament legally administered, in a 
place of worship unconsecrated or not 
formally licensed. The bishop is as un- 
likely to license as to consecrate in this 
case." 

" But, surely, the validity of a sacra- 
ment cannot be affected by the place 
where it is administered, else the sick 
could never have the highest private 
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ministrations. Moreover, I have fre- 
quently attended services, even the 
celebration, in ordinary rooms in hotels, 
and private houses on the continent 
where there could not be a suspicion of 
consecration. 

" Yes, there is a way of getting 
around the difficulty. The rubric before 
The Communion of the Sick provides 
for the regularity of private ministra- 
tions to the sick and disabled, while 
there is an exceptional license granted 
abroad, under the plea, not to be urged 
here, that circumstances justify the excep- 
tion. Do not deceive yourself. I know 
too well with whom we have to deal. 
The bishop would exhume any old law of 
Church or State, dead and in ashes for 
ages, to arrest this Catholic revival in 
England." 

"Well, then, what is to be done? I 
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cannot strip the churcli of its adornments 
and ask him to consecrate four bare 
walls," rejoined Lady Milicent, with 
sorrowful hesitation. 

"Nevertheless, my love, concessions 
must be thought of; some sacrifices 
made for expediency's sake, which 
for awhile will remove these fancied 
stumbling blocks. By and by, after a 
little more training, the people will be 
better prepared for such aids; and it 
must be confessed that many of your 
tenantry would, as yet, scarcely compre- 
hend their significance. It is not always 
wise much to anticipate the wants of the 
times and place, and in this instance it is 
wisdom to wait. You will be afflicted with 
no conservative wardens, and we are sure 
of the co-operation of the trustees, while 
the proposed incumbent is all that could 
be desired. Noel is a far better man 
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than myself for the post. In fact I talked 
with him and Redbroke before bringing 
the miserable news to Daneshurst and 
although they are righteously indignant, 
they entirely support the views of com- 
promise which I suggest to you. The 
Catholic element in the Church is not 
yet strong enough to carry the citadel by 
force ; but it has strategetic resources in 
reserve, and while it may not openly 
besiege, it can effect an unsuspected 
entrance. We cannot fight bishops and 
people combined. The day, please God, 
is coming when, with the people on our 
side, we can offer a fearless resistance to 
the episcopal pressure, should this ever 
become necessary, though I pray God and 
believe it never will. The bishops them- 
selves are fettered by an unwiUingly 
divided allegiance, having as peers of the 
realm and legislators one foot in the 
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State while the other is in the Church. 
We Tinceasingly pray, I repeat, that there 
may be no occasion ; but if it arise, it is 

« 

safe to predict upon which side, before 
very long, the hosts of the people will be 
found." 

"But this seems so like intrigue, a 
policy almost of treachery," replied the 
lady. " It only suggests to me the vulgar 
crime of getting goods under false 
pretences, or seeking the blessing of a 
birthright, like Jacob, in guise and false- 
hood. I cannot help thinking it would 
be better to represent to the bishop that 
these symbols do not offend at Danes- 
hurst ; that the people need them, abso- 
lutely, and if they do not get them 
legitimately at home, they will go to the 
Roman Church and get them there. 
Need I do more than quote my own 
experience, and tell him that years ago I 
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probably would have thrown my lot with 
Lady di Spagna, had I found nothing 
more to sustain me than was then offered 
at our own altar." 

Basil-Leigh smiled doubtfully and shook 
his head. 

"Your arguments are all true and 
womanly, but would be utterly thrown 
away upon my lord bishop. He would 
probably tell you that if a man went to a 
chemist saying he needed a certain 
poison which had become a necessary 
stimulus or specific for some depraved 
tastes he had acquired, it would not 
justify the dealer in giving him a drug 
which was sure, sooner or later, to be 
fatal in its effects, and thus make himself 
a party to the man's self-destruction. A 
specious bit of sophistry, I know, but 
convenient and not to be answered. 
The unsoundness of the argument is in the 
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falseness of the premises. Besides, who- 
ever heard of a bishop convinced against 
his will ? For aids, he would commend 
you to the thirty-nine articles and the 
SaKsbury collection." 

" What then do you propose ?" she asked 
faintly. 

" I propose, dear, in this instance to 
take lessons of the worldling, and imitate 
his time-serving policy. There are at this 
moment a good many reasons why St. 
Alphege should be opened without delay, 
especially if our parish church is to be 
indefinitely administered by church- 
wardens. Moreover, this dear hand is to 
be joined to mine immediately after that 
great act of consecration. We might ask 
the bishop to tarry with us a second day 
to imite us, and so our wedding could 
be, as you suggest, the first holy rite 
in the newly dedicated sanctuary; only 
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I fear we should have little sympathy 
from him, and most likely too he would 
altogether dechne to make it a true 
sacramental service." 

" Oh, I cannot think of ourselves," 
exclaimed Lady Milicent, " nor of any 
thing composedly, until these difficulties 
are removed and the ardent desire of my 
heart be accomplished in the complete 
dedication of this cherished work, all un- 
worthy as it is at the very best, of His 

acceptance to whom it is offered." 

" There is no need, dear Milicent, 
to take the matter so seriously to heart, 
nor allow it to shade so entirely the 
happiness of this day. Be guided by me, 
and listen to my advice. This church 
must be opened, and with no great loss 
of time, and I dare to predict it will never 
be closed, if once opened. Within the next 
five years you will see your utmost hopes 
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fulfilled in relation to it. You can only- 
take one step at a time. Eeview for your 
encouragement the last five or six years, 
to go no further back if you please, than 
the day which brought me here, the 
humblest of your parish ministrants. 
What do you see? Where death then 
reigned, aU now is life — ^instead of an 
empty church, rarely open, we have 
to-day crowds of eager worshippers crowd- 
ing into doors that are never closed, 
but inviting at all hours the weary and 
heavy laden to enter. And not only 
here within our limited circuit, but in 
every section of the land, in town and 
country, is the power of Catholic truth 
working steadily into the hearts and minds 
of the people. No legislation can sup- 
press the popular cry; no bishops nor 
wardens can stamp out the spreading fire. 
A few parishes — ^there may be many — ^like 
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Westmeath, are still reposing in dreamless 
slumber ; but even in such there are in- 
dications of restlessness. In answer, 
perhaps, to some mute appeal, we see 
now four services in seven days, where 
formerly there was but one; twelve 
celebrations in the year, while four 
Eucharistic feasts were then thought 
sufficient for the spiritual wants of a 
famishing jBock during a twelvemonth. 
The practical result of all this is, dear 
Milicent, that you will yourself write to my 
lord bishop, tell him that upon reflection 
and consultation with friends, you have 
thought it best not to compromise the 
good work in order to gratify your per- 
sonal predilections, and that if he will 
condescend to visit the suspected place 
he will find no cause of offence. Then 
send for a trusty workman — I know one 
such and will send him to you — who 
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will screen the objectional reredos or 
skilfully conceal it with suitable hangings. 
Throw a good-looking tablecloth over 
the rejected altar; consign the candle- 
sticks and flower-vases to some safe 
closet ; put aside the massive cross where 
the weary and sin-sick cannot gaze upon 
it, and be thus reminded of Him who 
* bore the cross despising the shame.' 
Even then the ritual itself may be too 
rich to please the ruhng powers, but 
there will be nothing salient or obnoxious ; 
and, unless the bishop be ready to pro- 
nounce his own cathedral service popery 
in disguise, he cannot find any reason for 
declining to consecrate this greatly needed 
church." 

Lady Milicent inwardly chafed, but 
finally consented to follow these sug- 
gestions, for she could not fail to perceive 
their wisdom. 

s 2 
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And thus they turned leisurely toward 
the house; that sweet intoxicating hour 
of rapture seeming almost a thing of the 
far past, so entirely had it been obscured 
by the absorbing matters occupying the 
moments since elapsed. The great ques- 
tion of consecration or no consecration 
for St. Alphege had banished aU thoughts 
of self, and dispelled for the time all 
visions of bliss. 

But even such engrossing discussions 
can come to an end, and when the con- 
clusion was reached which seemed to 
dispose of the worst features of the oppo- 
sition, a reviving sense of their newly 
defined relations came over them, with 
the recollection that a father's consent was 
yet to be sought. 

This ordeal which they regarded 
scarcely more than a formality to be 
observed, did not at all trouble them, and 
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they sauntered toward the house without 
a shadow of misgiving. 

Consequently they were quite unpre- 
pared for the tempest which had gathered, 
while they were discussing love and 
ecclesiastical iyranny in the sylvan 
bower. 

They went in filial faith with the story 
of their hopes and joys, and put them- 
selves in an attitude to invoke the paternal 
blessing, only to meet a stormy outburst 
of wrath aad disapproval from the indig- 
nant father. 

Unhappily they were not aware that 
while they were indulging golden visions 
in the quiet copse the enemy had crept 
into their paradise. The destroyer of 
their innocent bliss, moreover, was no 
other than the officious churchwarden 
who was mainly instrumental in closing 
the parish church, threatening dire 
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vengeance upon the vicar who had pre- 
sumed to carry out his own ideas of ritual 
interpretation. 

For more than one hour this man had 
been shut up in close conference with the 
Baron, pouring out a long chapter of 
grievances, and through them all tracing, 
what he was pleased to call the " down- 
ward progress" of things in Daneshurst 
parish church, back to the very day when 
the Reverend Gabriel Basil-Leigh was 
there installed as curate. 

He recklessly held that same curate 
responsible for all that had taken place, 
and wound up his speech with a pathetic 
appeal to the prospective father-in-law 
to aid the wardens in disposing of so 
active a missionary of innovation and dis- 
turbance. 

It happened, as is usually the case, 
that Basil-Leigh had been appointed by the 
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recent vicar, and now held his position 
at the pleasure of the actual incumbent, 
so that neither patron nor warden had any 
option as to his continuance in the parish. 

Therefore the Baron felt no responsi- 
bility, and under ordinary circumstances 
would not have moved a finger to dis- 
possess the young man, to whom per- 
sonally he was much attached, and who 
had, he believed, the perfect confidence 
if not the sincere afEection of his strong- 
minded Milicent. 

Unfortunately for the loving pair in 
the course of the conversation. Lady Mili- 
cent's name was rather freely used by 
the intrusive warden in connection with 
the ritualistic indiscretions of the over 
zealous curate. In fact it transpired 
that there was a general impression 
abroad, that she was likely to walk straight 
to popery with him. 
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The Baron's pride and aristocratic spirit 
chafed at this. It was more than his 
irritable nature could stand to have his 
daughter and her preferences made com- 
mon town-talk, and the idea seized him 
that quite outside of parish considerations, 
it might be a good thing on private 
grounds to encourage the removal of this 
obnoxious churchman from the orthodox 
atmosphere of Daneshurst. 

So he half promised to talk to the 
young man, and use his influence with 
him in some manner to serve all pur- 
poses — ^his own mentally included. 

The warden had not been long outside 
of the gates when- the happy suppliants 
entered the august presence. 

The Baron was too much absorbed in 
reflection upon the disclosures of the 
last hour to perceive the radiance of joy, 
which neither of them cared to conceal ; 
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while they, with no suspicion of the sinister 
influences which had been at work, were 
naturally enough blinded to his mood 
by the iUusions which love's young dream 
had cast over them. 

Basil-Leigh lost no time in opening 
the theme. The Baron sitting in grim, 
unsympathetic silence was rather a 
damper, and caused the young man to 
prolong, needlessly, the approach to the 
delicate admission of his love. 

Perceiving very quickly the chill 
which was gathering around him, the 
usually ready-spoken young priest 
faltered in his eloquence, until the old 
man fidgetted so nervously on his chair 
that the romance was brought to a 
sudden climax, as he broke forth with 
practical directness : 

" My lord, I am here to tell you that 
I love your daughter, and she returns 
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my love; and we seek your blessing 
and consent to our speedy union !" 

" Indeed, Sir Curate, this is very 
flattering I Since when have you ceased 
to believe in clerical celibacy?" sneered 
the father. 

Basil-Leigh bit his Kps, and started 
back. " My lord, I have not come here 
to be mocked I When may I claim your 
daughter's hand ?" 

" Never, with my consent, Sir 1" 
thundered the indignant Baron. " There 
is no wish to mock you with false 
speeches, and if you care to hear the 
truth, you shall have it. Will you tell 
me what has led you to suppose that 
I ever could, or would, give my daughter 
— the heiress to my lands and name — ^to 
such as you? When Lady Milicent 
leaves my protection, I hope it will not 
be as the wife of a nameless curate ; he. 
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too, given over to the fashionable wor- 
ship of the day, and likely, at any time, 
to be degraded even from the humble 
post he now holds." 

Then turning to his daughter, he 
said more gently, as if there were one 
single chord of compassion in his heart 
vibrating for her. 

" Milicent, my daughter, I would 
like you to retire. I have some other 
matters to settle with this presumptuous 
youth, which are in no wise connected 
with his ambitious projects toward your- 
self." 

" Pardon me, dear father, but you 
can henceforth have nothing to say to 
Mr. Basil-Leigh in which I am not con- 
cerned. Nothing can justify such lan- 
guage toward him, especially when I add 
my assurance to what he has confided to 
you, that my earthly happiness has been 
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committed to his keeping and tlie regard 
with which he has honoured me above all 
other women is now the most precious 
thing of life. After such a reception 
from my father, from whom we expected 
the fuUest sympathy, it is but due to 
Mr. Basil-Leigh that I say what 
maidenly reserve might otherwise with- 
hold; that — ^he — ^that I have given to 
him my first and best affection and aU 
that a woman's heart can offer to man !" 

With this, even while her cheek was 
scarlet, and her eye flashed, she. put her 
hand in Basil-Leigh's and approached 
the Baron. 

" Dear father, unsay those cruel 
cutting words which have wounded 
the very soul of one who is most pre- 
cious to your child, whose happiness 
you surely would not trample under 
foot. We crave your blessing, for we 
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can do nothing in life without it. Never 
fear that the lustre of my name and 
lineage will be dimned or lost in union 
with another whose claims, in these 
respects, are at least as venerable and 
honoured as our own." 

" Will you , explain, my lord," asked 
Basil-Leigh, ** in what respect your 
daughter's happiness can be compro- 
mised, or her ancient naraffe discredited 
by my holding certain religious tenets ?" 

" No woman's happiness is safe with 
a fool !" retorted the Baron, in no dis- 
guise of the wrath which was raging 
within him, striking the floor violently 
with his stick, in a fashion he had when 
very much excited. ** It is your own 
fault, Milicent, if you hear disagreeable 
truths, which you certainly will if you 
do not leave us. Such a revelation as 
I have had this day of that man's un- 
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utterable folly, craft and intrigue in 
church matters, justifies any epithet I 
may apply to him. He came to Danes- 
hurst like a wolf in disguise, or, what 
is worse, a papist in mask. 

" He has insinuated himself into every 
home, and wrought mischief which a 
generation will not see undone. He 
alone has done tenfold more to fill that 
popish chapel than Father Ambroise. 
He has led you to the very verge of 
the precipice upon which he is himself 
perched ; and you, like a weak and silly 
woman, to be thus beguiled, stand 
waiting there with your hand in his 
until he is ready to take the fatal leap. 
Now do you understand why you never 
will, with my consent, marry the crafty 
adventurer; who, but for your resistless 
fascinations, would have been a Romish 
priest, avowed and shameless, long ago." 
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" My lord," said the insulted man, 
with a countenance expressing the in- 
dignation he felt, "This is trying my for- 
bearance too far I Do not force me to 
forget your years, nor your relation to 
the woman I love. It is enough to tell 
you how unutterably unworthy I think 
you of the name and heritage of which 
you are so jealous. I must remember 
that you are Milicent's father, yet I 
wiU humble myself no more before you. 
If you persist in withholding your bles- 
sing, we must act without it. We are 
not children, and we have both serious 
duties in life which cannot be lightly 
set aside. We have neither of us come 
to the decision of this day without 
many prayers and close self-examina- 
tion." 

" Do you mean to threaten me, young 
man ? Do you tell me that my daughter 
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win many you without my consent ? Is 
that the natural fruit of your new 
fangled religion, and the practical appli- 
cation of Tract No. xo ? If so, the 
result is too legitimate to surprise me. 
Milicent, my child, does he speak for 
you, as well as for himself ?" 
The poor girl moaned. 
" No, no, my father ! your interpreta- 
tion is false. We will do nothing more 
than wait and pray for happier days. 
You may perchance perceive your mis- 
take and give your consent, when you 
see that the happiness of my life is at 
stake. You know me well enough to 
believe that my love could not be lightly 
given ; but when once bestowed it cannot 
be recalled. Moreover,.you will understand 
Mr. Basil-Leigh better by and by, and what 
you now characterize as folly, you may here- 
after regard with charity, if not with favour. 
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We will vex you no more to-day; some 
foul influence has already over-excited 
you, wten we sought to have your seal to 
our fondest hopes. Only remember this, 
my father, how completely my happiness, 
perchance my usefulness for long years 
to come, if not for life, is bound up in your 
final answer; it may be that your kind 
heart will then relent and reverse the 
sad decision of this hour. At any rate 
the Father in Heaven whom we both try 
to serve, will give us strength to bear our 
cross. 

" And you, my dear Gabriel," — she had 
never before addressed him by his chris- 
tian name, " forgive, for my sake, the 
harshness of my father's speech. We can 
trust each other, and in God's good time 
it will all be right. The revelation of 
this day is a world of wondrous joy to 
me. Life has another phase, and there 
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seems an earthly as well as heavenly goal 
to reach." 

The Baron was inwardly touched in spite 
of himself ; but he would seem to relent, 
at least not too quickly, and to support 
his own failing opposition, he exclaimed 
with the peevishness of a spoiled child 
in his voice, 

" That girl would grace a throne, and 
should wed nothing less than a peer of 
the realm. Fancy her, then, becoming 
my lady curate, distressing herself about 
weasy old women in poor houses, or 
doctoring choristers suffering with ca- 
tarrh. The thought is too absurd — ^ridi- 
culous 1 I tell you, Mr. Basil-Leigh, with 
all your fine pretensions, you have done 
a mean, dishonourable thing, which 
would bring condign punishment upon 
a man of the world under similar circum- 
stances. Lady Milicent has been under 
your guiles too long, and I wonder 
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where my own senses have been, I can 
see now that I am indebted to your 
secret influence that so many acceptable 
and noble suitors have been dismissed. 
The freshness of her charms and the 
flower of her youth have been devoted 
to you ; and she may never have another 
opportunity such as she has more than 
once blindly set aside." 

The old man's sorrow was sincere; 
but he did not seem to reflect that affairs 
of the heart are not matters of reason and 
convenience. Withal there was a semi-lu- 
dicrous side scene, and the unmanly whim- 
per in which the jeremiades were uttered 
somewhat moderated the indignity of the 
speech, and provoked compassion for him. 
But it was in vain that Mr« Basil-Leigh 
endeavoured to convince him that Lady 
Milicent could suffer no social compro- 
mise in marrying him. 

T 2 
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" Will you not remember, my lord," 
he said half angrily, " that my humble 
post is one of choice, which I can quit 
whenever it should become expedient — 
and I would do so to-morrow if Milicent 
desired. You forget, too, that I am not 
only the grandson of a peer, but, failing 
my brother, whose hold on Kfe is very 
feeble, I am his heir. No nobler or 
lovelier woman than my mother is to be 
found in her own high circle, and your 
daughter, beautiful and gifted as she is, 
will find her equal in my sisters. What 
more can you ask? 

* - Surely if you will reflect for a moment, 
you will see the hard injustice and un- 
reasonableness of your refusal. But, like 
my beloved Milicent, with the precious 
assurance of her unwavering faith in me, I 
can afford to wait, and pray for happier 
days while waiting for them. Nor will 
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I again trouble you with my presence 
until you can welcome me as a gentleman, 
incapable of the feelings and designs 
your harsh words have imputed to me." 

He pressed Lady Milicent's hand, and 
quickly left the house. 

We may well believe that the lady 
did not linger in the uncomfortable 
and rebuking presence. She sought her 
own room, where she found the rehef 
ordinarily vouchsafed to women, in a 
fit of weeping; an occurrence, however, 
so unusual in her experience, that her 
tears were moxe like thoge which are 
wrung from men under the pressure of 
some crushing sorrow. 



CHAPTEE XTL 

FBOCOtBBS ADD TICTOBT. 

HE ln*ight Bummer days 
shortened into the cooli crisp 
Autonm-tide. The falling 
if and withered shrub were 
heir tnm hidden beneath the 
wintry snow, yet the Baron's unyielding 
heart gave no sign of the prayed for re- 
pentance. 

Under the pressure of this heavy trial, 
Ladj Kilicent was true to herself, and 
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the evidence of her botmcUess self-con- 
trol daily appeared in the faithful 
discharge of the manifold and self- 
imposed duties, which suffered no neglect 
amid the heart-sickness that comes ' of 
hope deferred. 

She and Basil-Leigh rarely met ; he re- 
garding Daneshurst as forbidden ground, 
while she took care there should be no- 
thing which her father or a censorious 
world could construe into clandestine 
meetings. 

St. Alphege was duly consecrated, even 
before the last of the summer roses were 
withered, and the little flurry of oppo- 
sition which the bishop had raised soon 
faded from people's memory. 

Basil-Leigh's counsel had been followed 
to the letter. The lady wrote in the man- 
ner advised to the bishop, which greatly 
flattered his lordship, and he named a 
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day so inconveniently early that the 
** trusty workman" had to labour night 
and day to complete in season the 
chaste oak screen designed to cover an 
exquisitely sculptured reredos, telling the 
story of the Redeemer's passion with no 
ordinary pathos of art. The other chief 
offending feature was an altar wrought of 
purest Parian marble, chaste in the sym- 
boHc carvings that enriched it, but bear- 
ing little resemblance to an ordinary 
table, this rendered more obnoxious by 
a massive cross which stood upon it 
designed to stand upon that altar and 
tell, in eloquent silence, its precious 
story to every faithful eye. 

The cross was consigned to darkness, 
the altar quite covered with a coloured 
cloth; and the reredos upon which Lady 
Milicent had spent so much thought in 
design, and had had executed at a fabu- 
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Ions cost, -was aimply screened by nn- 
meaning panels with gothio heads and 
trefoil ornaments. 

The screen, however, was so contrived 
and brought forward as to leave behind 
a narrow passage, leading from the 
vestry to the organ chamber, entered 
only through privileged doors by privi- 
leged persona, but serving', neverthelesB, 
the purpose which explained its exis- 
tence. 

It is almost anticipating events to say 
herq, that within a twelvemonth, the 
church could not accommodate the num- 
bers who sought admittance, and it 
became necessary to add a transept. 

The opportunity was too good to 
be lost, and braving all consequenc 
the temporary screen was removed, t 
reserved treasures generally brought frc 
their unsuspected hiding place, and t 
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congregation, now sufficiently " instruct- 
ed/' were quite prepared to find timely 
aid in the sculptured imagery of tlie great 
mystery of love, when it was unveiled to 
their wondering eyes. 

Nor were any of this well taught flock 
offended by the removal of the drapery 
which had concealed the beautiful altar. 
No heart found a stumbling block in the 
golden cross, as the eye rested upon it, 
nor did any fail to apprehend the doctrine 
without which the sacrifice of the cross 
would have been vain, when the r^sur- 
rection truth was imaged in the sweet 
fresh flowers and garlands, as their 
odours, like the purest incense pervaded 
the atmosphere of that beautiful House 
of Prayer, always to be free and open 
to all of every rank and condition. 

Had any one been disposed to cavil at 
these things, the impulse would have 
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been repressed by a thought of the 
generosity which had made so rich a 
provision, to be used by all according, and 
only according to the proportion of their 
faith and its outward necessities. 

It only represented to them their 
wealth, contrast the Westmeath Church, 
which struggling in frigid penury against 
the inliving power of Christ's divine 
truth, with a pure, fearless, and legiti- 
mate symbolism. Prosperity thus became 
the portion of St. Alphege with its group 
of schools and charities. 

Not so serene, however, was the sky 
over the lately restored sanctuary at 
Daneshurst. 

We have already had an intimation of 
coming storms; but their violence and 
duration astonished those who principally 
provoked them. 

The contest between the vicar and 
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wardens, which commenced as onr last 
chapter closed, had been maintained with 
imchristian heat, and with yery mundane 
weapons. The people, almost to a man, 
certainly to a woman, were with the vicar 
and his dauntless cnrate. 

After many weeks of uncertainty as to 
the issue of the struggle, the church was 
given over to the Vicar. But neither law, 
reKgion, nor common courtesy could 
restrain the exhibition of scenes of dis* 
order and violence, which disgraced the 
Christian name and brought the police 
promptly to the place. 

It was an aggravation of the evfl, that 
these disorderly acts were promoted, if 
not altogether instigated, by outsiders, who 
had little or no interest in the discussion. 

As soon as the doors were opened, — ^for 
it had become impossible to keep them 
unclosed as formerly, — ^a rough crowd of 
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the lowest characters of the town rushed 
into the church, and scenes ensued which 
the local journals aptly described as 
" riots." 

Eespectable people kept aloof ; women 
and children would have put their lives 
in peril by attempting entrance into the 
church. The moment the clergy and 
choristers issued from the vestry-room 
the uproar commenced* Shouts and 
groans, hisses and mocking laughs pro*- 
faned the sacred place; nor was the 
demonstration confined to words and out* 
spoken remonstrances. The most offen- 
sive things were freely used as missiles 
against the clergy and chancel decorations ; 
windows were broken, seats overturned, 
lights extinguished, while the bell was 
made to toll in funeral knells, and riotous 
shouts and alarming cries rang through 
the building. 
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The ousted worshippers took refuge in 
St. Alphege, or those who could not go 
so far, crowded into the orderly, " Chapel 
of our Lady's Assumption" at Rook's Dene. 

This went on week after week; the 
mere presence of a strong force of police 
from town not being sufl&cient to quell 
the disturbance, it became necessary to 
adopt decided measures and seize every 
offender who could be detected, and carry 
him to the county jail. This severity 
gradually put an end to the disorders, 
and quiet was once more restored. 

These deplorable occurrences, be it 
said, were not allowed to interrupt the 
faithful discharge of parish duties, and 
the clergy sought to atone by devoted 
private ministrations for the great priva- 
tions suffered by the innocent parishioners* 
In several instances this devotion waa 
extended to the destitute families or 
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children of the rioters, themselves in jail 
or hiding from justice. 

The vicar well knew if he came out 
triumphant, his authority thenceforth 
would be supreme in the town, and so 
it proved. 

Several weeks of entire suspension of 
public services became necessary, while the 
old church was being purified, repaired, 
and more highly decorated than ever. 

It was finally re-opened with much re- 
joicing, with a highly ornate ceremonial, 
and an increased corps of clergy. In fact 
it quite vied with the beautiful and effec- 
tive service which was captivating young 
and old at St. Alphege, where the wilder- 
ness had literally been made to blossom 
as the rose. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE COUSINS. 



must tnm now briefly to 
glance at another home, which 
re have left xmvisited all 



transplanted Italians had 
taken root so deeply at Rook's Dene, that 
the country people pointed it out to 
tourists and visitors as " where the 
foreigners live." 

Lady di Spagna's zeal is still unflagging. 
The high strung devotion which brought 
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her with propagandist machinery to the 
secluded dale has not abated, and con- 
tinually manifests itself in pious works 
and acts, which prove no weakening 
of her adherence to the faith of the 
Vatican. 

In a material point of view her chapel 
is a great success, the attendance having 
increased year by year, until it very in- 
suflGlciently accommodates the average 
congregation, and among the habitual 
worshippers 'there are many to declare 
themselves blessed by her pious act, 
which has furnished the means for their 
conversion. 

The lady's efforts have been admirably 
sustained by the courtly and elegant 
young confessor, who has worked unre- 
mittingly among all classes and conditions 
of men, and has quite satisfied Lady di 
Spagna's requirements, while making for 

VOL. I. TJ 
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himself a respected name in circles be- 
yond that of his immediate influence. 

. He has long since withdrawn from the 
household at Rook's Dene, and occupies 
the snug bachelor's abode which has 
been erected near the chapel, under the 
same roof that covers the schools which 
are equally Lady Ethel's munificent 
gift. 

Foligno, the Italian kinsman, has also 
ceased to be part of the family group, and 
is doing " what good he can" in a 
recently established brotherhood not very 
remote from the Dene. 

Thus the family circle encloses only 
Lady Ethel with her Italian spouse and 
the heretical Cecile, farther than ever from 
embracing her mother's faith. 

The young lady's position was not one 
which girls would ordinarily be likely to 
covet, notwithstanding she was her own 
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mistress, and the mistress as well of a 
considerable fortune, which to many eyes 
might have added a golden lustre to her 
personal charms and accomplishments, 
and at the same time she was known 
to have the enjoyment of a luxurious 
home with many social advantages and 
privileges . 

It is necessary for the thorough appre- 
ciation of what follows in the history of 
Rook's Dene, that there be a good under- 
standing of the character of this young 
lady, whose life in many respects appealed 
strongly to the sympathy of those who 
knew her. 

We have already intimated that she 
was possessed of loveliness of person, of 
a beauty delicate and refined in every 
feature, while in manner she was modest 
and retiring even to timidity. She had 
been very thoroughly instructed in all 

u 2 
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branches of education whicli claim supreme 
attention in the institutions where she 
had been trained. 

From the first glance, it was obvious that 
she was little like the English girls of the 
day. There was a simplicity of dress, and 
absence of ornament more like that of the 
continental maiden. She was evidently 
ill at ease in the society of gentlemen, 
with whom she had had no intercourse 
during all the years of her residence 
abroad, and possessed no knowledge of the 
small talk which with young people 
fills up the intervals and rests of the 
dance or makes the staple and phrase of 
social chat. 

Although endowed with musical gifts 
of the highest and truest order, which 
carefully trained and cultivated, modestly 
displayed themselves in an admirable 
rendering of the classic masters in their 
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noblest religious utterances, she did not 
shine at the fashionable "afternoon," 
where songs and fantasias are in 
demand. While her singing a sacred 
song had pathos enough to bring tears 
to the eyes of her listeners, she was 
not always prepared to sing when asked, 
for the light ballad expected was not 
in her repertoire, nor yet to her taste. 
Her whole nature was religious, and in 
all its expressions were of a religious 
tone. It was this, pre-eminently, which 
made her position so unhappy at Eook's 
Dene. 

We have seen her avowed abhorrence 
of the faith that prevailed in her home. 
Unhappily, there was not much outside 
of that home to make amends, little to 
compensate her even when her steps led 
her, as they did whenever the church bell 
rang, to the cold and cheerless sanctuary 
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at Westmeath ; for there, in a still more 
frigid and dreary service, her yearning 
heart prayed fervently for the warmth 
and inspiration which did not come. 

The Rector well knew that in the 
literal " two or three" who took part in 
these unfrequent litanies, he could count 
upon the fair young worshipper, kneeling 
reverently in the high enclosure which, 
traditionally the squire's pew, had reverted 
to the ownership of the residents at Rook's 
Bene. 

For the lack of fervour, of which she 
was conscious, the meek-minded maiden 
believed herself responsible, and never 
harboured a suspicion that the system was 
in fault, or supposed that any external in- 
spiration was needed. 

The redeeming days of her life, when 
her heart in its human cravings found 
comfort and the religious feeUngs were 
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stirred, were those of her visits to Danes- 
hurst. 

A strong affection had grown up be- 
tween herself and Lady Milicent in spite 
of the diversities of character, tastes and 
religious convictions, but, as we often see, 
these very discrepancies served to bring 
out more strongly the points of agree- 
ment. 

There was an attraction too in the 
childish charms of the half-spoiled May, 
while the Baron had ever a welcome for 
her. He was capricious in his fancies, 
often querulous, violently impatient of 
any differences of opinion, and by his per- 
petual irritability made great demands 
upon those who dwelt with him ; yet he 
petted his fatherless ward and made it 
easy for her to pardon the infirmities of 
the flesh, especially when she witnessed 
the patience and gentleness of the much 
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enduring Milicent, to whom she knew 
these virtues weire less easy than to herself . 
So it often happened that she chose to 
run away from the depressing influences 
of her home, and revel for a while in the 
love and counsel of her cousin. 

It must be confessed, however, that 
Cecile's love for Lady Milicent had not 
come at once. It was a long time before 
she was able to regard her cousin other- 
wise than as a very strong-minded woman 
of too reserved and exalted a spirit for 
common friendship. When, however, 
she had once penetrated the depths of the 
undemonstrative heart, she found it filled 
with rich treasure of afEection and wisdom ; 
and Lady Milicent became an idol to the 
doting young heart, which really seemed 
to have no other earthly shrine before 
which to pour its unappropriated devotion. 

Time passed, and events ripened as 
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they have been recorded. The only 
drawback to Cecile's perfect enjoyment 
of her visits to Daneshurst arose in the 
form of a haunting fear, that the beloved 
cousin was in blind unconsciousness on 
the highway to the Church of Rome. 
This bugbear pursued her at all times and 
seasons ; it was not to be reasoned with 
nor lightly put aside. It gathered strength 
in a growing intimacy with her cousin's 
daily life; it even showed itself to her 
prejudiced vision in the routine of 
duties, and in the systematic charities 
and good works to which Lady Mili- 
cent consecrated her talents, time, and 
possessions. 

Above all did she fear that the sweet poi- 
son was imbibed in the church and a devout 
attendance upon its services, where at the 
same time she could not but perceive that 
her cousin found never failing sources of 
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strength and encouragement. Yet Cecile 
was not insensible to the spell that 
was occasionally cast over herself, 
bringing her under the influence of 
that indefinable something in the reli- 
gious atmosphere of Daneshurst, by which 
she saw Lady Milicent and others pos- 
sessed and inspired. 

How could it be otherwise with her 
fine organization, her musical suscepti- 
bilities, and her quick and deep sense of 
the beautiful in every form ? How could 

■r 

she be insensible to the magnetism which 
filled the very air ? How could she ex- 
plain it, that her voice which seemed so 
feeble and toneless, as she knelt in her 
solitary pew at Westmeath, grew strong 
and unfaltering with the electric esprit 
de corps as it mingled with the multitude 
in its outspoken litany. But, incredible as 
it may seem, she resisted the spell, and 
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called it an illusion against which she 
must do battle ; she suffered her fears to 
exclaim, "it is but a snare of the evil 
one; this can only lead me where my 
mother would joyfully have welcomed me 
years ago." With such reflections she 
turned her back on Daneshurst, and went 
away sadder and more isolated in spirit 
than ever. 

It was almost like having had a glimpse 
of Paradise and while stretching forth 
toward the forbidden tree to have felt the 
serpent's breath. 

So to her home she went, resolutely 
determined to be edified in her father's 
way, and, as she believed, wait patiently 
until some special manifestation of grace 
and the spirit should touch her heart with 
an assurance which would answer the oft 
repeated prayer, but which must not be 
sought nor come by or through any 
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visible means, however pure and beautiful 
in themselves. 

Another influence which disquieted this 
damsel's mind, was the more than sus- 
pected engagement between her cousin 
and the parish curate, for whom Cecile 
had conceived a special aversion, which 
was of long standing and dated back to 
those very early days of her acquaintance 
with him, when at her cousin's request 
he had prepared her for confirmation, 
imparting stronger doctrine respecting a 
" priesthood and altar" than the deter- 
mined young Calvinist could receive, but 
which she had neither the courage nor 
the argument to combat. 

More intimate acquaintance she never 
possessed, or, perhaps, she might not 
have furnished so rare an exception to the 
curate worship which prevails so strongly 
among English girls. 
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She never ceased to be offended at the 
young man's appearance and what she 
called his eccentric dress, which so closely 
resembled her step-brother's, and yet 
while seeming so becoming and natural 
for Father Ambroise, upon Mr. Basil- 
Leigh it appeared to her incongruous 
and out of place. 

She secretly wondered how Lady Mili- 
cent, with her unbounded stock of good 
sense, could tolerate a man who would 
walk the streets in such guise. In fact, 
she privately cherished altogether the 
same sentiments which the indignant 
Baron had coarsely expressed. 

The whole aspect of the engagement 
was to her quite unsatisfactory, although 
she was not quite sure whom to blame. 
Whether her cousin had not looked high 
enough, or the self-satisfied curate had 
looked too high, she never altogether 
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settled in her own mind. Little 
dreaming of the pity with which 
the sympathetic pair mourned over her 
position, the neglect of her education in 
ecclesiological questions, and her obstinacy 
in learning, she turned persistently away 
from well-intended explanations of pro- 
prieties in priestly attire, churchly vest- 
ments and kindred themes, in the firm 
persuasion that they were both already in 
the serpent's coil — that is, in the embrace 
of that church where candles and incense 
are lawful, and the clergy can turn east- 
ward without fear of legal judgments, 
appear in as many colours as there are 
seasons, and change their attire as fre- 
quently as actors upon a scenic stage. 

Nor must it be supposed that all this 
while her religious faith was left un- 
molested at Rook's Dene, for on the 
contrary it was frequently and violently 
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assailed, and by every form of attack. 
Gloomy predictions were offset against 
brilliant promises, striking contrasts of 
light and shadow were brought before 
her. The energy and self-devotion of 
Father Ambroise were skilfully pictured 
to expose the chilling ministry and ease- 
loving life of the neighbouring rector. 
The multitude of sects and diversity of 
creeds were represented on one side as 
the fruit of rebellion and source of dis- 
order, while on the other were portrayed 
the beauty and conservative power of the 
one Holy Catholic Church, the inheritor 
of the Divine Presence. 

Every sin of commission and omission 
of the English clergy, which the public 
prints could furnish, was repeated and 
magnified, and interpreted as the legiti- 
mate fruit of a heretical system which 
could not be found in a church where the 
clergy were so hedged in to a life of sacri- 
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fice, and where lapses of virtue, as the 
good Lady Ethel fondly believed, were 
almost unheard of. 

Cecile was obliged to admit the truth 
of many assertions, though with a secret 
conviction that they did not reach the 
root of the matter, and were only wrought 
in to strengthen and colour the sophism 
which she could not detect. 

Hence she clung ever more closely to 
her theoretical Protestantism and gave 
herself up to works of practical piety. 
Her well-fiUed purse, though not more 
than her sweet face and gentle manner, 
secured a ready welcome from the poor 
she relieved, the sick she visited, and the 
sorrowing whom she sought to console. 
But unlike Lady Milicent she was undis- 
criminating in her charities, and indulged 
in the " luxury of giving" without stint 
or much reflection. She was of course, 
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frequently imposed upon, and more than 
once was humiliated to learn to what 
extent. At such moments life seemed to 
have no outlet for her better impulses. 

The temptations to mere worldliness 
in such a place were not overwhelming. 
The immediate opportunities for large 
social gatherings were rare, and Cecile's 
head not likely to be turned by excessive 
gaity. The society of Bertsford was 
severely literary and learned, and even 
this had somewhat withdrawn from the 
Dene since Lady di Spagna had become 
the great patroness of papal enterprise 
and charities in the neighbourhood. 

Moreover, there were very few young 
persons of Cecile's own rank within reach, 
save the students, who with few excep- 
tions were, by common consent, not en- 
couraged to visit the homes of the local 
gentry. 

VOL. I. X 
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It was therefore very natural that 
Oecile should not be indifferent to her 
mother's announcement of a proposed 
visit to London immediately after Easter. 

Lady Ethel had not appeared at Court 
since her early widowhood, and Cecile 
had thus never been presented at all. It 
was quite excusable that the maiden's 
heart should quicken a little at the 
promise of a wider view of the world, 
than she could get through the melancholy 
cypress borders of Rook's Dene. She 
certainly did not object to the proposi- 
tion. and did with amazing alacritjr what 
she could to aid her mother in prepara- 
tions which were unnecessarily extensive. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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